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THE DRAMATIC DISSENSIONS OF JONSON, 
MARSTON, AND DEKKER. 
BY JAMES T. FOARD. 


PART I. 


N a former paper I attempted to explain and elucidate 
some of the lampoons launched against Shakespeare 

in the earliest part of his public career. They were, in 
great part, the wail of angry and disappointed men; the 
bitter and malignant expressions of feeling of jealous and 
envious rivals. These saluted him almost at the outset of 
his London life, from his first rise above the horizon of 
his adverse fortunes and pristine obscurity. These 
calumnious attacks of his literary competitors ranged 
between 1586 and 1594, and comprised the libels of 
Greene and Nash and Chettle. I propose now to deal 
with a second fusillade of paper bullets to which the poet 
was subjected. The period was about twelve years later, 
viz., between 1598 and 1606. With increase of wisdom 
came increase of sorrow. The poet’s enlarged experience 
entailed a more savage enmity. The probation, in this 
sense, was, therefore, neither unexciting nor uneventful. 
But I do not propose to deal with these assaults on the 
fortress of the author's fair fame, except incidentally. 
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The libellers concern us little or not at all in their on- 
slaught, because when they reviled he answered not 
again. But the history of their squabbles among them- 
selves, their abuse of each other, and their occasional 
agreement in virulent attack on their common superior 
and common foe, as a collateral episode, are all more or 
less entertaining. 

The mere promise of entertainment will, however, not 
be my will-o-th’-wisp on this occasion. I have chosen the 
title and theme of my paper as being one which obliquely 
illustrates the life of the poet, as indirectly throwing light 
on the transcendent patience and philosophy of his 
character, and because these petty distractions and dis- 
sensions among his pigmy assailants better elucidate the 
intrinsic nobility and elevation of his nature than laboured 
panegyric or inflated biography. From the opinion these 
men held of each other, we can better assess their relative 
value among themselves and in their relation to their 
rival, and also, I venture to think, estimate more truly 
how much the supremacy of the poet was due to his innate 
superiority as man. Above his foes he towers like a 
Colossus in ethics, morals, conduct, dignity, honour, and 
self-restraint. 

From a chance suggestion in “The Return from 
Parnassus ”—“ our fellow Shakespeare, hath given him a 
purge, that made him bewray his credit”*—it has been, 
as it appears to me, rashly concluded+ that Shakespeare 





* The entire passage stands thus—‘‘Kemp. , . . Why, here’s our fellow Shakes- 
peare puts them all down, ay, and Ben Jonson too. O that Ben Jonson is a pestilent 
fellow, he brought up Horace, giving the poets a pill, but our fellow Shakespeare hath 
given him a purge that made him beray his credit” (p. 58). 


+ Fleay, pp. 36-45, p. 138, says—‘‘Jonson and Chapman on the one side at Black- 
friars, Shakespeare, Marston, and Dekker on the other, at first at the Globe, Rose, and 
Paul's, afterwards at the Fortune, kept up one continual warfare for more than three 
years.” This is pure invention and stark nonsense. 
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was actually engaged in a lasting quarrel, extending from 
1598 to 1601, with Marston, Chapman, and Jonson, and 
that the gentle Melicert maintained his malignity during 
that time. 

With this opinion I do not acquiesce. It requires two 
parties, at least, to a quarrel, as to a conspiracy, and 
beyond this doubtful allusion to Shakespeare, and the 
possible reflection in “Troilus and Cressida” on the 
character of Ajax—‘‘A man into whom Nature hath so 
crowded humours that his valour is crushed into folly; 
churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant,” etc. (Act L, 
sc. 2), there is no proof of retaliation. There is not 
in any of the plays left to us any reference which 
even a perverted ingenuity could torture into personal 
satire or recriminatory abuse. Mr. Fleay thinks that, 
“Thersites with his mastick tooth,” in “Troilus and 
Cressida,” refers to Dekker, but seeing that Dekker was, 
as he admits, of Shakespeare’s party, this is too absurd to 
be worth notice. There is in truth, no particle of direct 
evidence, that the gentle poet ever flung himself into the 
vortex of calumniation, the whirlpool of wordy warfare 
in which Marston, Dekker, and Jonson so energetically 
disported themselves, or even felt himself splashed by the 
stream. 

Not only is there no tittle of fact to sustain Mr. Fleay’s 
uncompromising assertion, but all the evidence available 
is opposed. Beyond one or two chance allusions of a 
doubtful kind, there is no reply in Shakespeare from end 
to end, to all Jonson’s or Marston’s venomous attacks. The 
reference above cited seems to be explained by the cir- 
cumstance that at Christmas, 1601, or before, Dekker’s 
“Satiromastix” had been produced by the Right Honorable 
the Lord Chamberlain’s (Shakespeare’s) Company, and 
was undoubtedly a very considerable theatric and dramatic 
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success. Jonson, as “Pantilius Tucca,” being a well- 
recognised satiric portrait, had been a great hit, and had, 
no doubt, hugely delighted the town. 

This theatrical squabble, or contest, no matter how 
constituted, to which Isaac D’Israeli has referred, in ‘‘ The 
Calamities and Quarrels of Authors,” as concerning Jonson 
and Dekker only, offers other features of indirect 
interest. It irradiates some aspects of the struggle 
between native and classic influences in the growth of 
our national literature. We are in the habit of talking 
glibly of the revival of learning. As an abstract and 
strictly impersonal phrase that is at once harmless and 
comforting, this is no doubt admissible. But it must be 
recollected that until far into the sixteenth century we 
had, apart from poetry, no national literature at all; 
that is, no literature in the classic sense. No works of 
philosophy, of rhetoric, of exalted and analytical history ; 
no epic poems, dramatic criticism, national drama, satires, 
or metaphysical disquisition. The revival, so-called, in 
relation to England, was a new birth. For a time there 
was a struggle between this pristine and native growth 
and the perfected and cultivated results of ancient and 
established civilisations of foreign and exotic extraction. 
The problem was, then, are national habits and modes of 
thought or a more graceful, ornate, and accomplished 
alien manner and extrinsic fashion to prevail. We know 
now how the problem has been solved, and we know, also, 
in part, how far foreign example has improved, aided, or 
embellished our literature; but this was at the accession 
of James an unsolved riddle. For a time the infant 
Hercules was struggling with the serpents of Hera, and 
ran more risk of being strangled than of suppressing his 
assailants. For a long period our letters suffered under 
Latin and Greek ascendancy and the influence of school- 
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men, and could hardly have been said to have wholly 
conquered until the beginning of the present century. 
Then it was that the dominating influence became 
secondary, and the intellectual enfranchisement of Great 
Britain so bravely undertaken in the reign of Elizabeth, 
was in truth accomplished ; the overmastering influences 
and example of the Ancients in the arts presided over by 
Apollo and the Muses—architecture, lyric poetry, tragedy, 
history, comedy, ete.,—were finally dissolved, and native 
genius was emancipated from the trammels of academic 
superstition. Thus the too exacting tutor and teacher 
became an ally and friend. 

The twenty-five or thirty years between 1585 and 1615, 
that comprised the busiest part of Shakespeare’s active 
life, also comprehend the most glorious period in all our 
annals. It was with us the age of Pericles. It bounded 
the seasons of earing and harvest in our national life. 
Between these terms our intrinsic and inherent character 
in law, philosophy, and poetry was asserted. Coke’s 
“Institutes,” Bacon’s “Novum Organum,” and Shake- 
speare’s plays, our proudest possessions as a nation, were 
all thought out. They are native, and to the manner 
born. They constitute our claims to independent national 
existence. It was at once the busiest and most brilliant 
epoch in our history. We broke down and ended the 
tyranny and domination of Rome; we bruised and drove 
back Spain to her own borders; we degraded her from the 
position of the first to that of a third power in Europe; we 
placed the Bible in all hands; we founded a national drama, 
a triumphant navy, a national system of jurisprudence. 
We in part explored America, and laid the basis of our 
colonial empire. Our literature, our religion, our art, 
freed from foreign compulsion but not from foreign 
emulation, restrained but not repressed, asserted them- 
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selves. This strife of the theatres was in reality but one 
phase and aspect of the larger conflict for the freedom of 
independent action and the assertion of native genius 
and native and national strength that was then inaugu- 
rated. The sapling then planted has since continued to 
put forth blossoms and boughs as a parent tree. 

Jonson represented the old oppressive academic and 
classic ideal. He was the champion of ancient art. 
He stood in the same relation to tragedy and comedy that 
Inigo Jones and Palladio embodied in architecture, and 
Milton in lyric and epic poetry, but with a self-assertive 
dogmatism peculiarly his own. He was a disciple of 
Aristotle, and there was to be no hope of salvation to any 
who were not his followers. He imitated Aristophanes, 
he reproduced Martial, Terence, Plautus, and Juvenal, and 
if others did not follow him they were no poets. He con- 
stituted himself at once Pontifex Maximus, the high priest 
and augur of Apollo, and added to these offices those of 
judge and executioner. He would have constituted him- 
self high priest of whatever religion he set up, and he 
would neither set up nor allow any faith of which he was 
not high priest—that was his idiosyncrasy. And thus we 
are possessed of that masterly series of satires, dramas, and 
masques, of classic origin and form, which for about a 
quarter of a century flowed from his strenuous, zealous, 
and unceasingly laborious pen. 

Happily for our national honour and dignity in the 
world of letters, Jonson and his classic models did not 
prevail. His plays, which were purely imitative school 
cribs, mere translations of bookish speeches from antique 
authors put into the mouths of puppets, the fashion for a 
time, ultimately failed. 

As Digges has indicated in his verses annexed to 
the edition of Shakespeare’s poems published in 1640, 
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there was great triumph of the true over the false art 
even then— 


Next, Nature only helped him, for look thorow 
This whole book, thou shall find he doth not borrow 
One phrase from Greeks, nor Latins imitate, 

Nor once from vulgar languages translate. 

Nor plagiary like, from others glean, 

Nor begs he, from each witty friend a scene. 


So have I seen, when Czesar would appear, 

And on the stage at half-sword parley were 

Brutus and Cassius : Oh! how the Audience 

Were ravished, with what wonder they went thence, 
When some new day, they would not brook a line 
Of tedious, though well-laboured Catiline. 

Sejanus too was irksome, they prized more 

Honest Iago or the jealous Moor. &c., &c. 


Let but Falstaff sone 
Hal, Poins, the rest—you scarce shall have a room. 

Jonson as a classicist merely re-echoed Sir Philip 
Sidney’s complaint that we had no true comedies, no true 
tragedies. His portraits of manners and fashions, or, as 
he preferred to insist on them, of “humours,” were 
transitory and ephemeral. Luckily his ideals do not 
survive. He had no instinct of patriotism, none of 
nationality, none of true greatness. A mere copyist, 
slavishly subservient to an exotic and scholastic formula, 
he was without originality. Therefore he was no founder, 
no creator, in spite of the indiscriminate and foolish world 
of panegyrists who, without any sense of proportion, con- 
ceive every petty hill they for the time gaze on to be 
higher than the Andes. He only aspired to be an 
Aristophanes at second hand. 

Jonson was not the first and certainly was not the last 
poet who believed that imitation was the equivalent of 
invention, and that Echo is the chief of the sylvan deities. 
There are still many savages left, who would prefer adorn- 
ment by second-hand finery to any natural attire. 
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In his preface to “The Fox” (Feb., 1607) he declares that 
he, as a second Jason, “will raise the despised head of Poetry 
again, and strip her out of those rotten and base rags where- 
with the times have adulterated her form.” To us, after the 
lapse of nigh three hundred years, this seems in Ancient 
Pistol’s vein. “Julius Cssar,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘“ Othello,” 
“Macbeth,” “The Midsummer Night’s Dream” were all on 
the stage. These were girt with “the rotten and base 
rags” which the mighty Jonson would strip off. ‘Macbeth” 
was barely a year old; but even with its novelty and gloss 
on, it was not to his fancy. The mission of this modern 
Argonaut was in vain. The English Drama, with its 
“rotten and base rags,” survives. The classic plagiarist’s 
works are practically dead. Thus we enjoy the distinction 
of possessing a Tragedy and Comedy the most renowned 
since the world was created. We must pause before we 
realise this truth in its entirety. It is because our national 
drama is native and not exotic, because it does not aim at 
emulation but at independence, not at subserviency but at 
imperialism, that to-day, at Berlin, at Vienna, from the 
equator to the poles, where the English tongue holds sway, 
it maintains its domination and command. Because it 
follows no alien nor foreign model; because it has not 
observed the unities; because it aspired to hold up the 
mirror to Nature; because, like Antzeus, it fell back on 
Mother Earth, that it renewed its strength and became 
strong. Thus, because it is not a mere comedy of transient 
manners, or floating fashions, a caricature of fugitive follies, 
but a mirror, calmly reflecting the face of man—not acci- 
dental, because it is an individual and sporadic growth, 
fashioned from within, like the acorn or the oak, and not 
from without—because it is national, because of its own 
intrinsic greatness, because it is an English Drama worthy 
the British people and their fortunes, it survives and holds 
its place amid their very proudest achievements. 
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But I have been tempted a little from the main design 
of my paper, which is rather to deal with the logomachy of 
Jonson, Dekker, and Marston than to offer a dissertation 
on the Modern Drama. 

Mr. Isaac Disraeli, as I have said, in his “ Quarrels and 
Calamities of Authors,” dealt with one aspect only of the 
quarrel, i.e., that between Jonson and Dekker. With 
his felicity of manner, but with his usual disregard of any- 
thing but superficial effect, he has not enlightened us on 
its causes or consequence. His moral was, that genius of 
a first order, like Jonson’s, lavishing its satiric power too 
indiscriminately on a viler herd, may chance to find some 
retaliatory beast, a mere Dekker, who has a playful habit 
of goring and tossing, and who may come off with first 
honours in an encounter. This skirmish, however, with 
Dekker was but an episode in the actual quarrel. It was 
the mere squabble between Troilus and Diomedes in the 
actual war. Marston and Jonson were the Hector and 
Achilles of the fight. Dekker was but a journeyman in 
his craft, who only desired to live and be let alone. He 
was industrious, honest, good-natured, modest, unobtru- 
sive 





a hack labourer—content to be at peace and out of 
prison, where he often was, and unknown; but Jonson, 
who was a swashbuckling man of the sword, like Tucca, or 
3obadil, who hated all who dared to compete with him, 
and who would, indeed, kill all who dared to excel, would 
not let him alone. Thus was Dekker unwillingly dragged 
into the fray. Marston was made of other and sterner 
stuff. He was the son of a gentleman, and proud of his 
gentility. His father was a Bencher of the Middle Temple 
who had married an Italian lady, and he had thus some 
hot and southern blood in his composition. Jonson and 
he were nearly contemporaries in age, but of widely 
different fortunes. Jonson had worked as a bricklayer, 
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but through the benevolence of some friend of his father 
had received a University training. He had fought as a 
private soldier in the Low Countries, and was in this, as in 
all else, vain of his prowess, and willing at all times to brag 
of it. Marston had been educated at Brazenose College, 
was two years junior to Jonson, and when he flung him- 
self, in 1598, on the world of London, to live by literature, 
which he loved, rather than by the law, which he loathed, 
was too glad to place himself under the egis of the proud 
personality of the author of “ Every Man in his Humour.” 
He intended to write for the stage, and had a drama then 
in his desk, all but finished. With an unbounded con- 
fidence in himself, infinite presumption, and a contempt 
for other people, not inferior to Ben’s, they were well 
matched for confederacy or controversy. 

Joseph Hall, afterwards Bishop, had just published 
a volume of Satires,* after the manner of Juvenal 
and Persius, and had dared to declare himself the first 
English satirist. Marston was prepared to contest this 
claim and Hall’s supremacy. Marston believed himself 
equal, if not superior, to Hall or any. In a certain vein of 
supercilious venom he knew he was not inferior to Jonson. 
He had written a poem imitated from Shakespeare’s 
“Rape of Lucrece,” called ‘The Metamorphosis of Pygma- 
lion’s Image,” and three satires in imitation or emulation 
of Hall. These were entered in the Stationers’ Register, 
May 27, 1598, and I may mention that a second edition of 
the three satires, with others added, making eleven in all, 
were published the following year, with the title of the 





* 1597. Three books of toothless satires, supplemented by three books of biting 
satires the following year. The six together issued with the title “‘ Virgidemarium,” and 
republished with this title in 1599. Marston rejoined— 


I first adventure ; follow me who list, 
And be the second English satirist. 
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“Scourge of Villainy.” Between these dates, however, 
these two self-satisfied, aggressive, and cynic spirits, 
Jonson and Marston, had time to fall out, and from the 
extremes of admiring good-fellowship, to hate each other 
with an exceedingly cordial hatred. Jonson, anxious to 
serve the well-born son of a comparatively wealthy man 
of position, had welcomed him to the fraternity of letters. 
Marston had, if Jonson is to be believed, replied with 
treacherous ingratitude and a ridicule which Ben’s con- 
versation with Drummond,* twenty years after, showed 
that he never forgave. Marston’s account would, no 
doubt, have been very different, but they lived to be 
sworn friends and admirers and renewed enemies many 
times after. 

They had at the outset of their friendship a common 
object of jealousy in Shakespeare, and, if in accord in 
little else, they agreed in this. So Jonson, in his pro- 
logue to ‘“‘ Every Man in his Humour”—then written, but 
suppressed for a time, for through Shakespeare’s kindness 
and generosity of nature it was produced by his company 
and at his theatre—assailed his patron for his ignorance 
of dramatic art, for “gracing monsters not men,’ and for 
trying—in his own words— 

To make a child now swaddled, to proceed 

Man, and then shoot up, in one beard and weed, 
Past threescore years ; or with three rusty swords, 
And help of some few foot and half-foot words, 
Fight over York and Lancaster’s long jars. 

Ben invoked the critical faculty of his audience, in view 
of his own superior perfections, thus— 





*He had many quarrels with Marston, took his pistol from him, wrote his 
* Poetaster” on him, The beginning of them was that Marston represented him on the 
Stage in his ‘‘ Youth Given to Venery.” He [Jonson] said, ‘‘ Two accidents befel him, one 
that a man made his own wife to court him, whom he enjoyed two years ere the husband 
knew of it.” 





a 
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He rather prays you will be pleased to see 

One such to-day, as other plays should be ; 
Where neither chorus* wafts you o’er the seas, 
Nor creaking throne comes down, the boys to please. 
Nor nimble squib is seen, to make afear’d 

The gentlewomen ; nor rolled bullet heardt+ 

To say, it thunders, nor tempestuous drum 
Rumbles, to tell you when the storm doth come ; 
But deeds and language such as men do use, 

And persons such as Comedy would choose 
When she would show an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes, 

Here you see the reformer of all art. The man who 
could show you true comedy, not such pitiful interludes as 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” or nominal comedies like 
“Twelfth Night,” or wretched histories like ‘‘ Henry IV.” 
and “Henry V.”, but right classic plays, by the noblest 
author the world had ever seen, Ben Jonson. 

In his complete equipment of self-satisfied vanity and 
insolent conceit Marston was in no whit inferior. He was 
a friend of Jonson’s, but not above despising him. So in 
his first satires he had a fling at his would-be patron, and in 
his first drama held him up to obloquy in a manner never 
to be truly forgiven or forgotten, while professing for his dear 
brother in letters the most profound reverence and regard. 

seyond expressing his contempt for Shakespeare, and 
cruelly calumniating his fair fame, Marston did not, in the 
“Scourge of Villainy,” greatly ridicule the poet. He was 
content to sneer at his work and assail him with abusive 
epithets and foul allusions, thus— 

Shall broken pandars suck nobility,t 
Soiling fair stems with foul impurity ? 
Nay, shall a trencher slave extenuate 
Some Lucrece rape, and straight magnificate 


Lewd Jovian lust, whilst my satiric pen 
Shall muzzled be !—(p. 325, 1. 189 to 194.) 





* Alluding to Henry V., the Chorus before each act and at the conclusion of the play. 
+ Chorus to Act 3. Storm off Harfleur, and discharge of small ordnance. 


¢ Allusion to the Sonnets and Shakespeare’s dedication of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” to 
Southampton. 
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And covertly, by parodying the line from Richard III.— 
A man, a man, a kingdom for a man—(p. 344). 
Shakespeare, of course, was the trencher slave, whom 
he yet condescended to imitate in metre and style*— 
Jonson fared little better. He was assailed, as the 
Judicial Torquatus, with— 
The late perfumed [mortar perfumed] fist of Judicial Torquatus. 


And further thus— 


Here’s one to get an undeserved repute 
Of deep, deep learning, all in fustian suit, 
Of ill parsed, far fetched words attireth 
His periods, that sense forsweareth. 


It will thus be seen that here there were fine materials 
for quarrel, if quarrel was to be had. Jonson ridiculed 
for his affectation of “deep, deep learning” and his “ill 
parsed, far fetched words.’ This last sneer was too much, 
as we shall see. Both were resented bitterly. But the 
“far fetched words.” This from an ignorant young 
presumptuous pretender, who had been under the tables 
at a feast of learning and picked up the scraps. This was, 
indeed, insult and injury, and, we shall see, was well 
resented and repaid two years after in the “ Poetaster.” 

Meanwhile Jonson and Marston, aspirants for fame and 
rivals, were fairly launched on their long-sustained strife. 
In his first drama the new competitor had started by paying 
homage to Ben as his elder brother in Art. He has so 
designated him, and although this play, still extant, and, 
through the zeal of Mr. Simpson, given to the world, has 
never been assigned to Marston, or printed by his two 
editors, there is little question in fact, when the matter 
is investigated, that it is as purely his, as “ Antonio and 
Mellida,” or the “Insatiate Countess.” It was written 





* And see— 
O ! age when every scrivener’s boy shall dip 
Profaning quills into Thessalie’s spring.—‘* Histrio Mastix,” Act III., 1. 198. 
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probably in 1598, but not finished and produced until 
after the satirists’ open rupture in or toward the end of 
that year, or even later. It can hardly be questioned 
that it is the identical drama which gave rise in Jonson’s 
mind to his life-long malignity against Marston, and which 
he referred to in confession to Drummond, as already 
mentioned. In this drama the reference to Judicial 
Torquatus of the “Scourge of Villainy” is accentuated. 
He, in Jonson’s own vein, protests that, like that worthy, 
he will give his audience— 
MARSTON’S “PASQUIL AND KATHERINE”— 


pleasing scenes, 
And vows not to torment your listening ears 
With mouldy fopperies of stale poetry, 
Impossible dry musty fictions. 


Instead thereof he gives portraits of himself and Jonson 
as Brabant Junior and Senior, thus— 


I do confess my younger brothership ; 
Yet therein lay no such disparagement 
As your high scorn [viz., Jonson’s] imputes unto my worth. 
Coach jades, and dogs, are coupled still together 
Only for outward likeness, growth, and strength ; 
3ut the bright models of eternity 
Are joined together for affection 
Which in the soul is formed. 
—Act IIL, line 164, et seq. 


This does not prevent these two bright models of 
eternity from jarring, and through several scenes, Jonson’s 
ordinary discourse, his comments on men and manners, 
are somewhat maliciously, even if amusingly, burlesqued, 
with great advantage to our knowledge of the intrinsic 
history of the times, and especially of Jonson’s social and 
familiar character. Thus we have Jonson, as if in person, 
in Act I. saying of his friends and boon companions— 


3na. Senton. Why, ’tis the recreation of my intellect. I think I speak as 
significant—ha! ha! These are my zanies : I fill their paunches, they 
feed my pleasures ; I use them as my fools, faith—ha ! ha! 
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And again— 


Pray you sup with me. I love good wits, because mine own is not unfortunate— 
pray you sup with me. 


And in Act IV. we have a scene in which the author, in 
the person of Brabant Senior as Jonson, reviews the new 
poet Mellidus, or Marston, the author of ‘‘ Antonio and 
Mellida,” as well as Daniel and Drayton, quite in Jonson’s 
vein. Marston is spoken of as a slight bubbling spirit, a 
cork, a husk; Daniel (as Musus) as blunt as Paul’s; and 
Drayton (Decius) as a “surreinde jaded wit, who just rubs 
on.”* But here is the final appeal to his Mentor of the 
injured Marston, sneered and laughed at by Ben in “ Every 
Man out of His Humour.” Thus— 


Why shouldst thou take felicity to gull 
Good honest souls? and in thy arrogance 
And glorious ostentation of thy wit, 
Think God infused all perfection 
Into thy soul alone, and made the rest 
For thee to laugh at? Now, you Censurer, 

3e the ridiculous subject of our mirth. 

—Act V., line 321, et seq. 


These references, though sufficiently personal to be un- 
pleasant, especially in their ridicule of Jonson’s manner in 
conversation, and his open and professed contempt for all 
his friends, as “apes, and gulls, vile imitating spirits, and 
dry heathy turfs’’—including as he did, and as we know, 
Shakespeare among his “poet apes”—were not the 
sole ground of offence. It was bad enough to be made the 
sole laugher at his own wit, but this was not the true 
wormwood and gall which so savagely embittered the 


>»? 


modern Sejanus and outraged the Judicial Torquatus. 

I have said that Marston sketched in his own portrait in 
the play, and as we shall see him ridiculed by Jonson on 
this outline later on—in “The Poetaster”—we may note, 





* Page 183, lines 37 to 44. Planet, another character, suggests that Jonson 
(Brabant Senior), like a balance, weighs all except himself. 
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through the lips of a supposed lady admirer, how Marston 
believed himself to look, 


Indeed young Brabant is a proper man ; 

And yet his legs are somewhat of the least : * 

And, faith, a chitty well-complexion’d face, 

And yet it wants a beard ; a good sweet youth ; 

And yet some say he hath a valiant breath ; 

Of good hair [pvetically golden, practically red], but oh, 
his eyes, his eyes ! ! 


From which you may gather that Marston believed his 
strong points to be a fine head of auburn hair, superbly 
expressive eyes, and thin gentlemanly legs (!), that his face 
was small, and that he had a good complexion. We shall 
see presently what Ben thought of it. You may gather 
from this that a certain class of poetasters, including 
Jonson and Marston, in the seventeenth century, like Oscar 
Wilde in the nineteenth, was not superior to self 
advertisement. That these two foes were well matched 
each in their own conceit,+ that they were as well paired 
in their own self regard, and as rarely endowed with a 
superb scorn for each other,} will appear by-and-by. 

That this first play, known as‘ Pasquil and Katherine, or 
Jack Drum’s entertainment,” was Marston’s, although it 
is not printed in his works, Mr. Bullen, in his admirable 
edition of the satirist’s works, seems to have surmised, 
although he had not the full courage of his convictions. 
In this opinion as to the authorship he concurred with 
Mr. Simpson, but the evidence does not rest on these allu- 
sions alone, but also on Jonson’s story, confirming the attack 





* In the ‘ Poetaster” Chloe says to Rufus Crispinus (Marston), on his offer to show 
his arms to prove that he isa gentleman: ‘‘ Your legs do sufficiently show you are a 
gentleman born, for a man born upon little legs is always a gentleman born.” 

+ To Drummond Jonson said, ‘‘ He was better versed, and knew more in Greek and 
Latin than all the poets in England and quintessence their brains. That next himself 
only Fletcher and Chapman could write a masque, Sharpham, Day, and Dekker were 
all rogues, and Shakespere wanted art.” 


tJonson said Marston wrote his father-in-law’s sermons, his father-in-law wrote 
his comedies. 
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on him in one of Marston’s early plays. There are, beyond 
these proofs, certain unmistakable phrases and epithets, 
subsequently ridiculed in “Cynthia’s Revels” and “The 
Poetaster,” which establish most efficiently that Jonson 
himself attributed the play to his quondam admirer, 
Marston, and that he adopted these very phrases from 
‘“‘Pasquil and Katherine,” as well as from “ The Scourge 
of Villainy,” to retort them on his censor, with interest, for 
presuming to sneer at “his new-minted epithets,” which 
“he did not in the least part understand,” ‘‘and his ill 
parsed, far fetched words.” 

This is to be found in the fact that Jonson (after being 
pointedly referred to as the elder poetic brother of Young 
Brabant, who is also indicated as Marston and described 
in the above poetic and highly idealised aspect, and as 
in part the hero of the play) is subjected to the grossest 
indignity, and made the butt of the piece. This, and not 
the precise reason given to Drummond, was the actual 
insult he never forgave. Adapting the incident alluded 
to in the note, he made Jonson the aggrieved husband, 
the duped, not the duper. This was the irreparable 
indignity to Jonson’s vanity, and not the mere imputation 
of sensuality alleged. 

Marston was, as a critic, unconscious of his own defects. 
That is perhaps natural. Jonson, as his mentor, knew his 
own as little. He soon found means of teaching the young 
combatant with the “well complexioned chitty face” how, 
being a culprit convict, it was dangerous to set up as judge. 

Here are some of Marston’s follies of phraseology 
sneered at by Jonson, “ lubrical and glibbery muse,” glib 
and glibbering being favourite adjectives from which he 
could not escape; “clumsy judgments,”* “chilblained 


* P. 156, 1. 136; glibbery, p. 139, 1 127; barmy froth, p. 136; bespawl, p. 146, 
1. 302. All recalled and ridiculed in the ‘‘ Poetaster,” 
2 
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” 


gouty wits,” ‘‘ spurious snotteries,” “ puft up lump of barmy 
froth,” all to be found in “ Pasquil and Katherine ;” 
“organs of sense would crack the sinews of my patience,” 
and other phrases, such as “eunuched vicarages,” were 
common to the “Scourge of Villainy” and “ Pasquil 
and Katherine ;” and there were many others not less 
absurd, as “ magnificate,” “‘paunch swollen,” to be found 
in Marston’s “ Pasquil and Katherine,” and in the satires 
so relentlessly dealt with in “Every Man out of His 
Humour,” “ Cynthia’s Revels,” and the “ Poetaster.” 

Marston, with sufficient natural venom to constitute him 
a savage satirist, appears to have been, as Jonson alleged, 
his first assailant, as he was also of Shakespeare. He had 
produced, or adapted and re-edited, a nominal play, marked 
by great immaturity of construction, called ‘“ Histrio 
Mastix,” before “ Pasquil and Katherine,” and which was 
exhibited probably in 1598, and may be the play referred 
to by Henslowe in his diary of September of that year. 
This loose composition—it can hardly be called a comedy— 
has been supposed to refer to, and reflect on our national 
poet, in the character of “‘ Posthaste,” and to have re-echoed 
the views of Kinsader in the “Scourge of Villainy” of the 
same year. The feature of this pseudo play is that, as in 
all Jonson’s works of the same date, the author himself is 
made to appear in a very thin disguise as supreme dictator 
and augur, while acting as a chorus to the action as it 
progresses, and in this guise obtruding his superior and 
dubious erudition and satiric spleen. This attack by 
Brabant Junior, the younger brother, offered a fine oppor- 
tunity of reply from Jonson in “ Every Man out of His 
Humour,” produced Christmas, 1599. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MOORLAND GATE. 
BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


It’s olez summer where th’ heart’s content, 
Tho’ wintry winds may blow ; 
An’ there’s never a gate so kind to th’ foot, 
As th’ gate one likes to go. 
—Edwin Waugh. 

ROM the Pleasaunce fields, and other green spaces that 
lie on the Cheshire side of the city, you may, on 
clear days, looking eastward, see the long hill ridges 
known as the Cheshire Highlands, and as your eye follows 
the varied sky line, you may come upon a wart-like 
excrescence, which marks the whereabouts of a solitary 
farm house perched up there, thirteen hundred feet, it 
may be, above the sea level, and open to all the winds 
that blow. This sturdy, stone homestead, standing by a 
lofty stone-dyked road, and with the moors and rough 
pastures lying about it, I have called the Moorland Gate. 
The word “gate,” as Edwin Waugh uses it in his song, 
means, in the Lancashire dialect, a road, path, or way, and 
in that sense will serve me for a title, and otherwise 
fit in well enough for my purpose, but I should explain 
that the place I am describing has a veritable and notable 
gate associated with it, from whence, in part, has been 
derived the name by which it is commonly known. To 
this high place among the hills do I often longingly turn 
my town-wearied eyes, and my eager steps also, when 
occasion serves, for from thence is to be got one of the 
fairest prospects obtainable in these parts, and as for the 
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air up there, my friend the Scholar Gypsy—who has 
travelled in many lands—assures me that he has never 
breathed any of a more bracing quality. 

To reach the village at the hill foot, where my walk 
often begins, I have to make a journey of a dozen miles 
by rail, and, as on my last visit, I had only the morning 
hours at my disposal, it was necessary to rise betimes, long 
before the sun indeed. Now this is not an easy thing on 
a cold January morning, as you will admit. Even poets 
find it inconvenient to leave their couches at such seasons, 
for what says Burns :— 


Up in the mornin’s no for me, 

Up in the mornin’ early, 

I'd rather gae supperless to my bed, 
Than rise in the mornin’ early. 


But, for some of us who are not poets, “hills draw like 
heaven,” as Mrs. Browning says, and the prospect was 
good enough to compensate one for the loss of a little 
sleep, and put one in the vigorous mood of Tennyson’s 


sailor boy, 
Who rose at dawn, and fired with hope, 
Shot o’er the seething harbour bar, 
And reached the ship, and caught the rope, 
And whistled to the morning star. 


Indeed, I found myself repeating those lines as I made 
my way through silent streets at that grey hour 


When east and west, without a breath, 
Mix their dim lights like life and death. 


As I passed along the boundary of a park in one of the 
great thoroughfares to the south of the city, I could see 
within the railing some golden blooms of winter aconite 
gemming the soil round the bole of a holly-tree like 
“stars that in earth’s firmament do shine.” It was a 
refreshing and hopeful sight, full of all the promise of 
the spring, ior is not this winter aconite otherwise known 
as Eranthis, « word which translated means spring flower, 
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and is it not one of the earliest blooms of the year, coming 
even before the snowdrop comes? While I looked at the 
flowers there came to my ear, from distant branches bare, 
the chirruping of newly-wakened birds, and the sweet 
matin-song of a thrush. 

When I reached the suburban station the daylight had 
broadened out, and as one travelled forwards in the train 
the sun could be seen peeping over a crest of the land and 
shimmering with pale brightness through a woodland 
place that bordered the railway line. Journeys like these 
sometimes have their pleasant surprises, and so it happened 
on this occasion, that while the train waited for awhile at 
a junction, there rose from a near compartment the sweet 
fresh voice of a child who was singing, and the burden of 
her song was— 


List! ’tis music stealing, 
Over the rippling sea. 


The voice was near by, but for one listener it was the echo 
of a far-away melody, the revival of a song familiar in 
one’s youth, so when the fair singer went on to tell her 
fellow passengers in the train, and the guards and porters 
on the platform, how— 
Music sounds the sweetest, 
When o’er the moonlit sea, 
We sail in our bark the fleetest, 
To a sweet melody, 
one seemed to touch the happy isles again, and to be 
carried back to that “fair lost land of Lyonnesse,” which 
lies by the silent shores of memory. 

The clock from the belfry of the church among the 
leafless limes was chiming a tolerably early hour as I 
entered the village, where the good women folk were 
already astir, drawing water from the fountain or tidying 
their house fronts. With passing salutations from one or 
another of these villagers, I left them behind, and turned 
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my steps to the steep hill road, and so by the groups of 
cottages, stone-faced yet cheerful, with their evergreen 
creepers on the walls and their little patches of grey old 
garden ground. Here one could see, even in these wintry 
days, not only fragrant rosemary and thyme, and the 
virginal Christmas roses, but pale primroses, starveling 
pansies, double daisies and lingering blooms of white rock 
and wallflower. The doves were at the windows of the 
woodwright’s house, as I passed that cheerful habitation 
somewhat withdrawn from the road, and showing there its 
shining window-spaces filled with plants, its inviting open 
doorway and its restful stone bench in front. Soon after 
I had turned into the higher hill road where the finger- 
post points its way to the Moorland Gate, I heard the 
challenge of the watch dog from that tree-shaded farm- 
house, “The Sycamores.” As I approached that familiar 
homestead I couid not help contrasting the aspect of 
things with what I had seen there on my previous visit. 
It was on the day following that of Christmas, and when I 
left town there was not on roof or roadway “the least 
white star of snow.” Up in the hill places, however, I 
found it deep-drifted, and whirled by the wind into fan- 
tastic wreaths. At “The Sycamores,” where the icicles 
hung from the eaves, it had gathered thickly, so that the 
little pathway that leads to the house front was choked 
with it, and the doorway was banked up, barring all 
entrance in that direction. Here, too, the drift was deep, 
reaching high up the wall on one side of the road and 
sloping down to the other. It was the only bit of real 
winter weather that one had yet experienced. On this 
later day the prospect was more cheerful and spring-like. 
The sun was shining brightly over the rocky moorland 
crest, and in its warm beams the rime that had gathered 
overnight on blade of grass, or rush, or heather twig, was 
fast dissolving. 
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When I had passed up those higher reaches of the road 
where the way is fringed with the gold-tipped gorse, and had 
come out upon the Moorland Gate, on the exposed crest of the 
hill, the air was nipping and eager,and the wind bit shrewdly. 
Friendly shelter, however, I found in a little hollow, 
cushioned with bilberry shrubs and heather at the foot of a 
lofty moss-stained moorland wall, and there in the sun’s 
genial rays I could rest for a while at ease and discuss with 
sharpened appetite a modest luncheon, followed by a 
soothing pipe. I had the place all to myself, and there, 
with the bracing moorland air all round me and the 
smiling sunlit sky above me, I seemed to have reached one 
of the serene summits of life. Vast and wide is the view 
from the Moorland Gate, and the observant eye can wander 
to remote distances of hill-top, valley, and plain. Not far 
away and beyond the bit of rugged plantation I could see 
the solitary farm house, near which are some mysterious 
upright stones. Of the “stwoans that built George Riddler’s 
oven,” we know that— 


They were brought from Blakeney quarr, 


but from what quarry these were hewn or for what purpose 
they were set up, no man knoweth. Among those who 
have tried to solve the riddle was that quaint eccentric- 
minded member of our Club, the old surveyor, who, though 
half blind as it seemed in his shortsightedness, yet had a 
passion for mountaineering, and managed to climb such 
perilous rocky ridges as the razor-edged Crib Goch, on 
Snowdon, a summit with which in all its paths, precipitous 
or other, he became as familiar as he was with the streets 
of his more accustomed city. I remember that I first 
made his acquaintance in the visitors’ book of the Inn at 
Pen-y-Gwryd, where he figured as an observer of natural 
phenomena, having noted down there how he had seen frost- 
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crystals forming themselves horizontally on the face of 
a rock in the eye of a strong wind. A pointed reference 
of my own to his remarks brought us together personally, 
and formed the basis of an introduction. To have found 
some one interested in those frost-crystals seemed to him 
to be the finding of a congenial spirit. It was a subject 
he never wearied of, but would return to again and again 
with the undiminished interest of one who had made a most 
wonderful discovery. One remembers too, how deeply 
interested he was in these moorland stones, how he photo- 
graphed them, took accurate measurements of them, made 
curious guesses as to the reason for their existence, and 
treated us at the Manchester Literary Club one night to 
a learned discussion regarding them. Ah! my honest old 
surveyor with the sidelong glance, punster and peripatetic 
philosopher, you have passed away to your rest, and now lie 
where “nothing comes to you new or strange,” but these 
moorland stones still stand there as they are likely to 
stand, it may be for the curious questionings of generations 
yet to come. 

From this Moorland Gate 1 passed down a steep hill 
into a corrie, noting how the white hoar frost still lingered 
in the cool shadow of the thick tufted rushes, and how the 
red deer were gathered together near the gateway of the 
wood below, through which the keeper brings them their 
daily dole of provender. He had been there already, it 
seemed, for the hay Jay scattered about the moor, which 
accounted for the upward-sniffing nostrils and the some- 
what resentful toss of the antlered heads as the herd 
moved reluctantly away before the invading stranger, who 
had presumed to trespass upon their feeding ground. 
Within the wood there was an all-pervading, solemn, 
cathedral-like stillness; not a breath of wind stirred the 
tree tops, and not even a rabbit was to be seen among the 
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rusted bracken or on the deep-cushioned carpet that was 
spread out beneath the pillared larches. It seemed a 
place for calm thoughts and one where a devotional man 
might worship at “ unwrought altars.” 

From the wood the land descends in terrace-like slopes 
to the plain below, and as I passed from one to another of 
these in my downward way I surveyed the great expanse 
before me and thought of the spring, which, in the golden 
aconite, and in singing of birds, had already given promise 
of its coming. When last I had passed that way the long 
pike pool was frozen, but now the limpid water lapped 
freely about the marginal fringe of the brown-tipped 
rushes. The red-berried holly had disappeared from the 
window panes of that little room in the orchard-fronted 
Boar’s Head, where, on that wintry day, two of us ate our 
sandwiches, drank cold ale, and smoked our pipes, beside a 
glowing fire. Down in the plain below, but distance- 
dimmed, as viewed from the hill slopes, lay Sleepy Hollow, 
where the first snowdrop lifts its head. If I had not 
sought the hill summits I should have been in that 
sheltered spot looking for the flower, and pretty certain 
too, of finding it, even in the January days. Behind that 
pale, meek firstling I could, as with prophetic eye, see all 
the rest of the sweet procession, until the floral train 
had reached from the Hollow to the Moorland Gate— 
primroses in the meadow places, anemones and hyacinths 
in the copses, rosy plumelets on the emerald-budding 
larches, shy violets, and after these wild roses and honey- 
suckle in the upward-trending lanes, delicate scented 
mountain pansies, dappling with pale gold the coarse grasses 
of the highest pastures, and, when the autumn shall come, 
the heather in bloom, with glorious purple patches of it 
carpeting that favourite retreat of mine on the hill slopes 


where the moorland is bordered by a belt of sombre pines. 
’ 




















DIDACTIC ART. 


BY LEHMANN J. OPPENHEIMER. 


HE word “Art” has such a wide range of meanings 
(from painting and sculpture at the one end of the 
scale, to all that is not nature at the other), that I will, at 
the outset, say that I shall use it in the sense of “any 
work of man capable of giving sensuous pleasure to others, 
through the medium of the eye or ear”; and in “Didactic 
Art” I wish to include all Art which fulfils a purpose 
beyond the mere giving of pleasure. 

Didacticism seems to me to be of two principal orders— 
direct, when the purpose is distinctly expressed, and 
indirect, when the artist influences our beliefs, not by 
definite precepts, but by creating an atmosphere favour- 
able to the growth of his own ideas. The latter kind is 
naturally far more prevalent than the former, for the work 
of any great artist who works with sincerity is almost 
bound to be pervaded by the feeling engendered in him 
by his particular philosophy of life. Not only is this 
indirect didacticism more widespread than the direct, but, 
what might not, perhaps, on first thoughts be so evident, 
it is more powerful in its operation. In my opinion, at 
least, many an old Gothic cathedral, with its aspiring 
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piers and bowing vaults, with its solemn mystery and 
far-away radiance beyond the chequered lights and glooms, 
has done more than all the arguments of Pope and Milton 
to “‘ vindicate” or “justify the ways of God to man.” All 
great art seems to be didactic in this indirect sense, and if 
we wish to enjoy the sensuous pleasure that any great 
artist is capable of giving, I am afraid we must consent to 
be influenced to some extent by his philosophy, however 
much we may disagree with it. From the nature of the 
case I cannot support this by argument; I can do no more 
than state my own experience. 

Direct didactic art has generally tried to accomplish its 
purpose through the emotions, but there is one section, 
distinguished by the inculcation of the artist’s principles 
through argument or precept, which has taken a prominent. 
position in recent literature, and of which Pope’s “Essay on 
Man” is a typical example. It is impossible, however, 
to define this class absolutely, for the same work of art 
may appeal emotionally to one through whose mind the 
arguments have often passed, and yet be intellectually 
didactic to any other. The weakness of this kind of art, 
if intentionally didactic, is very evident, for on the first 
class of readers the teaching is wasted, and to the second 
class the didactic portions, if read in the cold clear light 
of reason, cease to give artistic pleasure. Not that there 
is no pleasure derived from this kind of reading, but it is 
of a different order from the sensuous delight in true art, 
and more akin to that resulting from the solution of a 
difficult mathematical problem. The author’s intention, 
then, is only fulfilled in the case of those readers (only too 
numerous) who choose to read passages appealing to the 
intellect in the heat of emotion, and in that of the few, 
who, having first read the book intellectually and assimi- 
lated it, afterwards read it as a work of art; and these 
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might have mastered the thoughts with greater ease in 
another form, for art is generally somewhat vague, sugges- 
tive, and unfathomable. 

There is something much more satisfactory about direct 
didacticism of the emotional order: the artist does not 
condescend to the province of the logician; he merely 
states his beliefs emotionally, and trusts to the emotion to 
carry conviction with it. As all direct didactic painting, 
and a very large proportion of the greatest productions of 
literature teach in this manner, a most difficult problem 
is forced on our attention, namely, the nature of the 
emotion by means of which artists would mould our 
opinions and guide our actions. 

One view is that held by Mr. Balfour, who believes 
that “in the thrill of some deep emotion we have for an 
instant caught a far-off reflection of Divine beauty.” 
“We may liken ourselves,” he says, “to the members of 
some endless procession winding along the borders of a 
sunlit lake. Towards each individual there will shine 
along its surface a moving lane of splendour where the 
ripples catch and deflect the light in his direction; while 
on either hand the waters, which to his neighbour's 
eyes are brilliant in the sun, for him lie dull and 
undistinguished. So may all possess a like enjoyment of 
loveliness. So do all owe it to one unchanging source. 
And if there be an endless variety in the immediate 
objects from which we severally derive it, I know not, 
after all, that this should furnish any matter for regret.” ’ 
Truly it must be delightful to be able to accept Mr. 
Balfour’s view, for artistic emotion would then not only 
give the intensest pleasure, but would also be exalted at 
least as high as reason; a guarantee, according to its 





' Balfour. ‘‘ Foundations of Belief,” Part IV., Chapter 6. 
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intensity, of the truth of the artist’s message. Nor are 
the artists few who are willing to lead us. Confining our 
attention to the present century, we have Ruskin, G. F. 
Watts, and Carlyle, all of whom have given up the best 
part of their lives to the task. Wordsworth went so far as 
to say, “ Every great poet is a teacher: I wish either to be 
considered as a teacher or as nothing.”* Shelley, Byron, 
Clough, Arnold, Browning, and Tennyson have all tried to 
show us the right way to look on life; indeed, amongst 
the great poets of the century Keats and perhaps Scott 
stand almost alone in their lack of didacticism: happy, 
indeed, ought one to be with such incentives to inquire, 
and such guides to point the road—only, perhaps, 
somewhat puzzled that they seem to point to different 
roads. 

The other view of the zesthetic emotion is less attractive. 
According to it there is no discoverable relation between 
the elevation of the feeling and the truth of the message. 
In the process of evolution esthetic pleasure, though of 
no use in itself for the preservation of the species, 
happened to be co-related to some useful quality, and was 
in this chance way fixed in man. I give the view in one of 
its most typical forms; of course evolution is not an 
element essential to it in its present bearing, the only 
important point is the disbelief that the emotion in any 
way reflects divine beauty. To those who hold this view 
emotional didacticism must be a mere excrescence in a 
work of art, an excrescence which must be tolerated in by 
far the greater part of the best literature of the world, if 
that is to be enjoyed, but the fact will remain to them that 
the very highest art of all must be undidactic, and they 
will be reassured by remembering that, though the list of 





2 Letter to Sir George Beaumont. 
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great writers of this class is short indeed, it contains the 
name of him who is almost universally admitted to be 
the greatest of artists. 

It may be urged that this lack of direct didacticism in 
Shakespeare is a necessary consequence of the dramatic 
form, but when we find that the work of most great 
dramatic writers is suffused with their way of looking 
upon life, when, in some of our more modern dramatists, 
such as Ibsen, a desire to teach is apparent almost 
throughout their plays, this explanation will hardly suffice. 
Even in the work of an artist like Browning, who has not 
only written almost exclusively in dramatic form, but has 
also, if we can infer anything from his poem “ House,” 
deliberately tried to conceal his own opinions, we cannot 
read for long without being affected by the persistent 
recurrence of optimistic themes, without feeling that he 
was one who— 

never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed though right were worsted, wrong would triumph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better—sleep to wake.* 
So assuredly, indeed, has Browning failed to conceal 
himself, that after reading “At the Mermaid” and 
“House” consecutively (the two poems are placed, as if 
purposely, together), one feels tempted to alter two of his 
lines, and say— 
All that Shakespeare had been, without knowing it, 
Browning would fain know he was, without being it. 

I have so far taken it for granted that Shakespeare’s 
dramas are indidactic, but I find that many writers are of 
a different opinion. According to Emerson, ‘‘We have his 
recorded convictions on those questions which knock for 
answer at every heart—on life and death, on love, on 


wealth and poverty, on the prizes of life and the ways 





3 Epilogue to ‘‘ Asolando.” 
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whereby we come at them,” and further on in the same 
essay he asks, ‘‘ What point of morals, of manners, of 
economy, of philosophy, of religion, of taste, of the 
conduct of life has he not settled?”* Where we are to 
find these “recorded convictions” I know not: other 
dramatic writers have let us into their secrets by harping 
continually on certain themes, or by expressing their own 
thoughts more emotionally than others; but Shakespeare’s 
work shows nothing of the former method, and his 
characters have expressed, with equal strength of emotion, 
opposite opinions on almost every subject of importance: 
it seems to me, indeed, that those readers who believe in 
Shakespeare’s didacticism derive their ideas of his purpose 
from those passages which most accurately reflect their own 
minds, and so appeal most to them. There are many, for 
instance, who find their religious beliefs strengthened by 
such lines as— 
In the great hand of God I stand ; and, thence, 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice, ® 
But a pessimist would find just as emotional and convincing 
the view of life presented to us later in the same play— 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing.® 
I remember listening once to a lecturer on physiognomy, 
who tried to add force to his arguments by claiming 
Shakespeare as a firm believer in the possibility of reading 
the inner man from the outer, quoting in support Cesar’s 





‘ R. W. Emerson. ‘‘ Representative Men : Shakespeare; or, the Poet.” 
“Macbeth,” Act II., sc. 3. 
* “Macbeth,” Act V., sc. 5. 
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speech on the character of Cassius; yet we read elsewhere 
that 





Nature with a beauteous wall 

Doth oft close in pollution.’ 
And in another play we find the still more forcible remark 
that— 


There’s no art 
To find the mind's construction in the face.* 


This may be thought rather trivial, but if we take a 
more serious question, one upon which Shakespeare 
evidently pondered much from the trequency of its recur- 
rence, that of free-will and fatalism, we shall find, I think, 
just as much divergence in the opinions expressed. 
Here are some on the side of determinism— 


Fate, show thy force : ourselves we do not owe ; 
What is decreed must be :—and be this so,® 


Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we! 
For such as we are made of, such we be.?° 


On the other hand— 


This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when we are sick in 
fortune—often the surfeit of our own behaviour—we make guilty of our 
disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars ; as if we were villains by necessity.!? 


Tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus . . . the power and 
corrigible authority . . . lies in our wills.*? 


Besides these opposite opinions many wavering ones are 
suggested which hardly range themselves on either side; 
as, for instance, in that curious passage where Constance 
implores the Dauphin to— 


Alter not the doom fore-thought by Heaven,'* 


7 “Twelfth Night,” Act I,, sc. 2. & “Macbeth,” Act I, sc. 4. 
* “Twelfth Night,” Act I., se. 5. 10 “Twelfth Night,” Act IL, sc. 2. 
1! «King Lear,” Act I., sc. 2. 12 “Othello,” Act 1, sc. 3. 


13 **King John,” Act IIL, se. 1. 
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or in Hamlet’s speech— 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.'* 


I think this will be enough to show that there is no 
direct didacticism in the work of Shakespeare: but I am 
inclined to go further and say that even indirect didac- 
ticism is as little present as is possible in art which has 
to deal with great thoughts; for, though his dramas 
undoubtedly broaden our minds, through putting them in 
touch with so many different sides to any question, this is 
rather a negative form of didacticism than otherwise, 
when no bias is shown towards any side. 

There are many who, while admitting that nothing but 
endless contradiction can be extracted from definite 
expressions of opinion in the dramas, however much 
these may bear the stamp of deep convictions, neverthe- 
less think that “in the moral justice which is displayed 
in the development of the actions” Shakespeare’s 
teaching is to be found. Taking “King Lear,” for 
instance, they will read into it, as a whole, the belief 
expressed by Edgar— 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.** 


Lear falls a victim to his violent passions and Gloster 
to his lax morals, while Edgar, acting throughout from pure 
motives and with wise forethought, conquers at last. The 
characters, in other words, work out their own destinies. 

On the other hand, however, there seems to be no 
reason why we should not take as the drift of the play, 
if it must have one, that terrible speech of Gloster’s— 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the Gods, 
They kill us for their sport,*” 





1* “Hamlet,” Act V., sc. 2. 


'5 Gervinus. ‘‘ Shakespeare Commentaries.” Translation by F. E. Bunnétt (p, 894), 
16 ** King Lear,” Act V., se. 3. 17 “ King Lear,” Act IV., sc. 1. 
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when the man, who throughout the action of the drama 
has hardly shown a single trait which might redeem his 
villainy, dies happy in the thought of how he was 
beloved, when the fool’s faithfulness entails his death, and 
when Cordelia is hung, with the consciousness, however 
mistaken, that guilt has triumphed, poetic justice can 
only be admitted either on the supposition of a heaven 
and hell in the mind, or by the belief in another world 
where the wrongs of this are righted. I can find nothing 
in the play to support the first supposition, and much 
against it in the deaths of Edmund and Goneril without a 
sign of pricking conscience, and on immortality, as on 
other points, we search in vain amongst contradictory 
passages for Shakespeare’s own conviction, Prospero’s 
speech, the grandest and most emotional expression of 
belief, being also the most ambiguous. In fact, the only 
sense in which Shakespeare’s dramas are a ‘criticism of 
life’’ is that in which, as Caird says, ‘‘ beauty is always a 
criticism upon ugliness, or a good man upon a bad one.” 
He has given us the essence, as it were, of nature so 
perfectly that whatever views we derive from the study of 
nature herself will simply be intensified by our study of 
the dramas. 

To sum up the whole matter, then, we find that the 
most indefensible of all forms of art is that which appeals 
to the intellect; in other words, that which is ordinarily 
understood by didactic art in the narrow sense. Direct 
didacticism of the emotional order we must regard as a 
blemish if the emotion be a chance one, but if it be a 
glimpse of divine beauty which so moves our deepest 
feelings then we are bound to consider the art which so 
teaches us the greatest of all art, the key to truth and the 





18 Edward Caird. ‘‘ Essays in Literature and Philosophy.” 
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crown of human endeavour. Didacticism of the indirect 
kind we may trace, in varying degrees of intensity, 
through the whole range of great art, from its vague and 
shadowy half-existence in Shakespeare, through more 
definitely perceived expressions in painting and sculpture 
to architecture, where it is an all-important element, and 
to music, which is hardly conceivable apart from it; and 
though, like Plato in his Republic, we may exclude from 
our lives all art which creates an atmosphere inimical to 
our beliefs, still if we will not forego the enjoyment we 
cannot escape the influence. 

Of course only the first of these objections to didac- 
ticism is relevant from the artist’s point of view. Whether 
his art be an outcome of a creative impulse, or of a desire 
to give pleasure, there seems to be no reason why he 
should not at the same time attempt to impress on us his 
views; nor, on the other hand, why, if he wishes to affect 
our conduct or belief, he should not clothe his ideas in all 
the eloquence of passion, in all the imperious magic of 
music, why he should not borrow the gorgeous melancholy 
of autumnal sunset or the peace of mountain solitude if 
thereby he can the more effectually bring our lives into 
harmony with his own best and deepest convictions. 














ROUND THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS: 


A MOONLIGHT REMINISCENCE. 
BY W. V. BURGESS. 


HROUGH the heat and sunshine of a Greek summer 
day we have wandered among the fallen glories of 
Athens, its ancient monuments, its beauties of art. The 
approach of evening now finds us in that square of the 
modern city which is overlooked by the palace of the 
King. Before us, gardens of orange and oleander stand 
where once the groves of the Muses gave shade to Hellenic 
poet and philosopher. Behind us rest those piles of 
antique treasures which, despite their ruin, ever stand 
synonymous with what is nearest perfection in all art and 
human culture. 

Gradually daylight fades, the valleys fill with a rich red 
glow, through which tower the strange classic hills, as in 
a sea of blood. Then greyness and darkness, followed by 
low lines of tremulous radiance, and the moon rises in a 
vast field of translucent blue. 

Fane and temple of Periclean grandeur we have con- 
templated by sunlight, and now to gather impressions of 
these same marvels by moonlight is the desire which fills 
our hearts. 

The moon chances to be at her full as we round the 
palace gardens, and, descending a slight declivity, move 
towards those low undulating hills which hide from us the 
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purple water of the Peloponnesian seas, then shortly 
crossing a plot of tangled weed and briar we emerge upon 
an open plateau, and suddenly stand before the mighty 
ruins of the temple of Zeus. Description fails to give 
adequate idea of the sublime grandeur of the sixteen 
stupendous columns which remain of the hundred shafts of 
fluted marble that once formed this gigantic fane. There 
they stand in all their stately massiveness, their perfect 
Corinthian capitals bridged together by huge blocks of 
architrave, their colossal bases cross-shadowed by each 
other in moonlight as brilliant as is the light of many a 
winter's sun at home. Sufficient contentment is it to gaze 
upon these surviving pillars, full of strength and grace, 
and though we wonder what in entirety its glory must 
have been, for the moment we desire nothing beyond the 
influence of its remaining beauty. These isolated blocks 
stand upon a platform built on the slopes of Ilissus, that 
classic stream immortalised by the Pheedrus dialogue of 
Plato. Water, the purest and best of the city, is still 
carried hence by Athenian maidens as of old, and here 
imagination pictures the uncouth figure of Socrates in a 
setting of plane-tree and Adiantum discoursing on the 
rhetorical merits of the orator Lysias. The present, 
however, is made all too real by sounds proceeding from 
one angle of the plateau which is occupied by a summer 
café, where wine-sipping and card-playing are being sand- 
wiched with much lusty swearing of oaths, partly Christian 
and partly pagan. 

Across the valley the long irregular ridge of Mount 
Hymettus stands out in silvery distinctness, and its slopes 
are still covered with wild thyme, over which the bees 
hum as when more than a score of centuries ago Aristo- 


phanes wrote of the honey of Attica in his comedy “The 
Peace.” 
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We move towards the further limits of the temple area, 
and as we recline against a sculptured marble acanthus 
leaf of cyclopean size, sounds of music reach us from the 
shadowy obscurity of the lower ground, where we can 
imagine some pagan procession is winding its way with 
singing children bearing garlands and priestesses leading 
bulls for the sacrifice. The spirit of antiquity breathes so 
strongly about us that the past alone seems real, and the 
memory of the blackened skies and blazing furnaces of 
our Northern home takes but the semblance of a dream, 
unreal, and incongruous. 

Passing out by the arch of Hadrian we leave the problem 
as to which is the face of that structure unsolved, for 
pillar, pediment; and entablature are identical on both 
sides. Skirting the base of the citadel rock we note that 
the old contrast of magnificence and meanness is still 
perpetuated. At the end of a winding lane, amid a cluster 
of hovels, we reach the monument of Lysicrates, a beautiful 
little temple-shaped building, carved with friezes in low 
relief, flanked with pure Corinthian columns, and erected 
to bear on its marble dome the tripod gained by Lysicrates 
at the Dionysian games. 

Another turn to the right, a slight ascent over heaps of 
splintered masonry, and we stand in the theatre of 
Bacchus. Resting near the altar of that wine-loving god, 
we observe the crouching figure of a marble Silenus and 
other sculptured fragments, which once formed a portion 
of the ancient proscenium. Behind sweeps the curve of 
the auditorium, whose tiers were capable of seating thirty 
thousand spectators. The first row of seats consisted of 
marble chairs, some of which are still in situ, and must 
have been occupied by Attic kings and heroes of imperish- 
able fame. How often this spot has witnessed the tragedies 
of Zschylus, or echoed the odes of Sappho, we cannot tell, 
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but as we meditate in the still, lustrous moonlight, the 
music of singing voices again comes wafted to us, awaken- 
ing the melancholy reflection that hardly a single example 
of ancient Greek music has survived to our times. We may, 
however, infer to what high standard this art had attained 
from the enthusiastic descriptions of Euripides and Plato ; 
nor was it only that vast audiences were delighted with the 
musical settings of Pindar and Sophocles, but we conclude 
from these writers that music was a more essential element 
in Greek education than it is even in our own. 

The base of the Acropolis on this side appears to have 
been arranged in terraces. Following the lower one, we 
skirt a number of arches, which indicate a once existing 
colonnade connecting the theatre of Bacchus with that of 
Herodes Atticus. Above this is situated the temple or 
hospital of Aisculapius, whose inner chamber contains a 
spring of water. We enter, and drink of that particular 
element which the ancient physician found so useful an 
adjunct to his hygienic skill. 

Carefully selecting our steps, for the slope is steep and 
everywhere intersected with deep excavations and crumb- 
ling walls, we stumble towards the famous theatre of 
Herodes Atticus, erected by Tiberius Claudius in memory 
of his wife. Coming upon it from the top, we can clearly 
discern, in the bright moonlight, the great semicircle of 
marble seats, descending, row below row, to the marble 
pavement beneath, and faced by an enormous ruined wall 
of pillars and arches. 

From this eminence the dark blue waters of the Agean 
Sea are visible, glittering with a silver ribbon-like streak 
of moonlight, and the indistinct outlines of gina and 
Argolis. Away inland rises the crown of Mount Pentelicus, 
from whose sides were quarried those immense blocks of 
marble that adorn the Acropolis. 
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Still bearing to the right, over banks of violets and blue 
aloes, we round a green turfy knoll, and lo! there, in the 
full light of the moon, straight in front of us, looms that 
classical rock—around which the world’s wealth of art and 
literature once circled—the Acropolis of Athens! We 
have stood in the shadow of the Great Pyramid, have 
meditated amid the enchantments of the Alhambra, have 
gazed upon the domes of{Sofia and Omar, but never before 
have so keenly felt the reality of the dead past. Nothing 
in all the world’s ruins canjequal in dignity and majesty 
this wondrous pile of fane and temple. Nothing, apart 
from one fact, has so influenced the world’s thought as has 
done this rock of memories immortal. 

Earlier in the day we had passed up through the 
Propylea, and faced the matchless Parthenon. What 
beauty of proportion, what calm impressiveness still lingers 
among its Doric columns and despoiled frieze and pedi- 
ments. Fitting casket for that colossal masterpiece of the 
ages, the Athena of Phidias. We may stand upon that 
marble floor, knowing, without any manner of doubt, that 
those very stones have echoed to the tread of every great 
Athenian of the golden age of Greece. Although the 
Parthenon forms the chief glory of the Acropolis, it does 
not constitute its sole splendour, for close at hand, nearer 
the north wall, stands the Erectheum, a beautiful Ionic 
temple which once sheltered the sacred Olive of Athena, 
and whose Portico of Caryatides, or figure pillars, is so 
justly celebrated. Flanking the western front of the 
fluted Doric Propylea rests the perfect little temple of the 
Wingless Victory; elsewhere is strewn with prostrate 
column and dislodged marble. It is as if time had waged 
war against genius and left these broken fragments of 
beauty to attest its victory. 

Leaving the shades of Cimon and Phidias, Pericles and 
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Demosthenes in possession of these deserted altars and 
ruined porticoes, we proceed a few score paces, mount a 
dozen rock-hewn steps, and seat ourselves on the summit 
of Mars Hill, the famous Areopagus. Below us a thousand 
lights twinkle in the modern city. Away yonder lie the 
plains of Marathon (rendered more memorable, it must be 
confessed, by literary panegyrist than by feats of arms) ; 
nearer, the moon glints on the Straits of Salamis and 
illuminates the ruins of Eleusis, the birthplace of A’schylus, 
but even these things sink into small interest before the 
thought that here Paul delivered, with its diplomatic 
opening, that undying Christian oration which has since 
rung down the ages with ever increasing force. 

Descending quietly we pass the rocky prison where 
perished by hemlock the greatest of Greek philosophers, 
Socrates, and as we plunge into the shadow of the Hill of 
the Nymphs we are followed by the haunting memory of 
his last strange utterance—‘“Crito, we owe a cock to 
Asculapius; discharge the debt, and by no means omit 
it.” 

Gaining now the road which of old led from the citadel 
to the gardens of the Academy we presently come upon an 
open space which reveals to us the exquisitely symmetrical 
Temple of Theseus, the most perfectly preserved example 
of Greek work the ravage of time has spared to us. 

The night wears late, so we reluctantly turn from the 
ancient Acropolis, and thread our way through a labyrinth 
of modern streets, reflecting that though the flux of time 
may decay the subtance and the hand of man mutilate 
the form, yet shall nothing ever dim the historical splen- 
dour nor obliterate the glory which clings round that 
colossal remnant of shattered greatness. 
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SOME WORDS ON DICTIONARIES. 


BY EDMUND MERCER. 


“s LEXICOGRAPHER,” observed Dr. Johnson in his 

A dictionary, ‘‘is a harmless drudge, that busies him- 
self in tracing the origin and detailing the signification of 
words.” This was a definition from hard experience. By 
the time he reached that word he had filled two large 
volumes, half a yard high, a foot wide, and four inches 
thick, weighing together something over a stone. We 
know how ponderous were the doctor’s opinions, and how 
original. But in this instance, Julius Scaliger, the philo- 
loger, had been born first. He, according to Nathan 
Bailey, philologos, was used to thank God He had put it 
into the hearts of some men to make dictionaries, sug- 
gesting in a couple of well-known lines, that when any 
particularly obnoxious criminal had to be dispatched his 
punishment should be to compile lexicons. 

It may, from these words, be supposed that research 
into this subject is wholly rigorous. Yet it is full of 
interest and the joy of humour. A matter for comment 
is the unanimity with which histories of Literature—at all 
events, English Literature—ignore the dictionary makers. 
And yet there is somewhat of human nature in this. So 
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long as a loaf is sweet and well baked a man troubles him- 
self very little about the original grains of corn or the 
farmers, reapers, millers, and bakers. In such manner 
deals the literary historian with words, and regards with 
unconcern the Ruths and Autolycuses of the literary fields 
and byways—which personages are by no means few or 
unimportant. 

The earliest dictionaries in our language appeared 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, and were, at 
least, bilingual. The second language was invariably 
Latin, the clerical and scholarly tongue, a knowledge of 
which was sufficient to carry a man through the literature 
and countries of civilised Europe. The first dated dic- 
tionary was the “Catholicon Anglicum,” which was com- 
pleted in manuscript in 1483, the year of the accession of 
Richard III., though the first printed edition did not 
appear till four centuries later under the auspices of the 
Camden and Early English Text Societies. 

The earliest printed dictionary at present known was 
the “ Promptorum Parvulorum sive Clericorum,” or “The 
Little Expositor or Little Discloser.” Its author was a 
Norfolk preaching or black friar, Richard Fraunces, whose 
professional name was Galfredus Grammaticus, though he 
was better known to everyday people as Geoffrey the 
Grammarian. His book was one of the two hundred and 
twelve printed by Caxton’s pupil, Richard Pynson, whose 
list shows that he issued it in 1499, though its author 
had, it is supposed, transcribed manuscript copies of it as 
early as 1440. A subsequent edition was published in 
1508 by Julian Notary, and then Wynkyn de Worde took 
it in hand in 1510, 1512, 1516, and 1528. William Her- 
bert, the antiquary, informs us that it contained “many 
English words which were nowhere else explained.” It 
also made many references to existing English glossaries, 
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some of which have been identified as the ‘ Dictionarium” 
of John de Garlandia, the author of the Latin poem, “De 
Triumphis Ecclesize,” in 1210, which, however, is two 
hundred and twenty years later in date than the Glossary 
of Alfric in Anglo-Saxon and Latin, the earliest English 
glossary known. Following closely and partly founded 
upon Fraunces’ work came the “Ortus Vocabularum,” 
in 1500. In 1519 Pynson issued, in small quarto, the 
“Vulgaria” of William Horman, Head Master and Vice- 
Provost of Eton. This was reprinted for the first and only 
time by Wynkyn de Worde in 1530, and is valuable and 
interesting as containing a large number of the quaintest 
of sentences in English and Latin. The following yeara 
certain Robert Whitinton imitated this work with a 
“Vulgaria” which he called his own. In 1530 appeared 
the pioneer dictionary in French and English, “ Lesclair- 
cissement de la Langue Francoyse,” by John Palsgrave, a 
work of great value to scholars on account of its antiquity. 

The next English lexicographical work, and the first to 
be called a “dictionary” in print, was the “ Dictionarium,” 
in English and Latin, of Sir Thomas Elyot, a distinguished 
scholar, physician to Henry VIII, and a friend of Sir 
Thomas More. He published it in 1538, and dedicated it 
to the King. Dr. Dibdin thought it “a work of consider- 
able ability and deservedly held in high estimation as one 
of the earliest and best attempts in the promotion of 
lexicographical literature.” After the death of its author 
it was corrected and enlarged by Thomas Cooper, “ Schole- 
maister of Maudlens in Oxforde,’ afterwards Bishop of 
Lincoln, who, Anthony 4 Wood informs us, “augmented 
and enriched it with thirty-three thousand words and 
phrases.” The year 1547 saw the production of the first 
“Englishe and Welshe Dictionarie,” by Wyllyam Sales- 
bury. 
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Five years later, in 1552, a thick folio dictionary was 
published by Richard Huloet, called “Abcedarium Anglico- 
Latinum pro Tyrunculis.” It was a triple dictionary, 
English words with English definitions and Latin syno- 
nyms, together with such French ones as the good Richard 
knew, otherwise they were simply omitted. Its author is 
said to have been the first to adopt a true method of 
forming, so far as it went, a trustworthy dictionary ; him- 
self confessing, “for the better attayning of the knowledge 
of words I went not to the common dictionaries onely, but 
also to the authours themselves . . . . and finally I 
wrote not in the whole booke one quyre without perusing 
and conference of many authours,’ an admission worthy of 
all praise and imitation. Huloet’s success justified his 
method, for the work passed through many editions, and 
was so trusted two centuries and a half later, that Francis 
Douce did not hesitate to avail himself of it in his book, 
“Tllustrations of Shakespeare and of Ancient Manners.” 

As a fair sample of Huloet’s method I quote: “ Pickers, or 
thieves that go bye into chambers, makynge as though 
they sought something. (Dietarii) Ulpian. Larrons qui 
montent jusques aux chambres, faisant semblant de cher- 
cher quelque chose.” From his quotation of “ distarii,” 
he must have had more experience with the picking and 
stealing propensities of his servants than with natural 
history, since he solemnly assures us a cockatrice is “a 
Serpent called the Kinge of Serpentes, whose nature is to 
kyll with hyssynge only.” 

In the same year the earliest dictionary for children 
was published by John Veron, with the title, “ Dictiona- 
riolum Puerorum.” This was succeeded in 1559 by 
another and better one in Latin and English, by John 
Withals, who styled it “ A Little Dictionarie for Children,” 
“Imprinted of the late House of William Caxton by Wyn- 
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kyn de Worde.” Though little more than a vocabulary it 
was very popular, being reprinted seven times during the 
century succeeding the first edition, In 1562 a “ Brefe 
Dyxcyonary” was published by one Henry Sutton, and if 
his orthography corresponded with that of the title of his 
book, he must be considered the authority on bad spelling, 
even in an age when most men were adepts at variations 
on their own names. Ten years after, in 1572, another 
small vocabulary was issued by Lewis Evans, entitled “A 
Shorte Dictionarie most profitable for Yonge Beginners ; ”’ 
and in the succeeding year a further trifling volume un- 
curled its seventy-seven leaves to the sunlight. Its name 
was “Manipulus Vocabularum, A Dictionarie of English 
and Latin wordes set forthe in suche order as none hereto- 
fore hath ben . . . . necessary not only for Schollers 
that want varietie of Wordes, but also for suche as use to 
write in Englishe Meetre.” Its author Peter Levins (or 
Levens) apologised for its publication “ while there are so 
manye in use,” “ while the larger and more costlye bookes 
are suitable for the more advanced Students who are 
richable, mine is fitted for Beginners and them who are 
poorable, who can afford no better.” This work is curicus 
as containing in its latter portion the first rhyming dic- 
tionary, hence its author's reference to “ Englishe Meetre.” 

In the same year, 1573, John Baret, A.M. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, issued his “Alvearie, or Triple 
Dictionarie in Englyshe, Latin, and Frenche.” The mate- 
rials for this were collected for eighteen years by himself 
and his numerous pupils, whom he called his “diligent 
bees,” hence the title of the work, “‘ Alvearie,” a beehive. 
The expenses of publication were borne by Sir Thomas 
Smith, “ principall Secretarie to the Queene’s Majestie,” and 
“Maister Nowell, Deane of Pawles.” Seven years later 
Baret published a new edition amplified with Greek. This 
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he called a ‘‘ Quadruple Dictionarie, containing foure sun- 
drie Tongues, namely, Englyshe, Latine, Greeke, and 
Frenche, newlie enri@hed with varietie of Wordes, 
Phrases, Prouerbes, and diuers lightsome obseruations of 
Grammar.” The Greek portion was far from complete, 
for which the author gave this candid if quaint excuse: 
“T could not joine the Greeke with every Latin Worde for 
lacke of Greeke letters which the Printer had not leasure 
to prouide.” This dictionary, under the supervision of Sir 
Thomas Smith, who was the first to endeavour to introduce 
a regular system of orthography, superseded that of Huloet 
and continued in use for upwards of half a century, during 
the whole of the time that Shakespeare was writing his 
plays; and it is easy to imagine that he, with his “small 
Latin and less Greek,” may readily have acquired con- 
siderable knowledge of both languages by a constant 
reference to this work and its innumerable quotations 
from classical authorities. It is still valuable to students 
of English philology in tracing the meaning of Elizabethan 
words and phrases long since obsolete. 

About this time also a certain Robert Cawdrey published 
a wizen little volume with the long title, ‘Table Alpha- 
beticall, conteyning and teaching the true writing and 
understanding of hard usuall English Wordes.” It was a 
simple work, addressed to simple folk, the author himself 
having apparently so little confidence in his reader’s 
capacity for learning as to instruct him in the use of the 
book thus: “If thou be desirous (gentle Reader) rightly 
and readily to understand and to profit by this Table and 
such like, then thou must learn the Alphabet, to wit, the 
Order of the Letters as they stand, perfectly without Book, 
and where every Letter standeth; as (b) near the begin- 
ning, (n) about the middest, and (t) toward the end.” 
There is about this something of the Hibernian manner, 
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as it must be supposed that those who read his instruc- 
tions would at least know their a, b,c. In 1580 appeared 
the earliest work that could be called a spelling-book. It 
was an attempt to further Sir Thomas Smith’s idea, and 
its author, William Bullokar, called it “A Booke at large 
for the Amendment of Orthographie for English Speech.” 
The next dictionaries published (all of minor note) were 
Richard Hutton’s “ Lexicon, Latino-Grece Anglicum,” in 
1583; the “ Dictionarium Latino-Anglicum” of Thomas 
Thomas in 1588, the Armada year; John Rider's “ Dic- 
tionarie” in English and, for the first time, Spanish, in 
1592; and in 1593 Claudian Hollybard’s English and 
French Dictionary. 

Then followed at intervals a batch of more imposing 
word-books. In 1598 was issued a folio, in very small 
type, “ A Worlde of Wordes, a most copious Dictionary of 
the Italian and English Tongues.” Its author, the English- 
born Italian, John Florio, in his preface, attacked the 
shortcomings of the stage, and in particular one dramatist 
by whom he had been ridiculed on that stage. This 
dramatist was undoubtedly Shakespeare, whose “ mighty 
potentate of nonsense,” Don Adriano de Armado, was twin 
to Florio, and in that same year first delighted the wits of 
the Court. Florio’s best opportunity for revenge occurred 
five years later when, in 1603, he published his vigorous 
translation of Montaigne and turned into admiration the 
ridicule of Shakespeare, whose copy of that delightful 
work is now in the British Museum, under his own sign 
manual. 

The next dictionary was issued in 1611, the year of 
publication of the authorised version of the Bible. It 
was a French and English dictionary, and its author, 
Randle Cotgrave, was the son (?) of William Cotgrave, of 
Christleton in Cheshire, and for some time secretary to 
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William Cecil, Lord Burghley. This “ Bundle of Words,” 
as it was affectionately styled, was an immense improve- 
ment on its predecessors, as its definitions were more 
complete, if not more accurate, and it contained copious 
illustrations from current proverbs and sayings of both 
English and French authors. As example, take that 
popular test verb of a French Dic‘ionary, “ Aller, To goe, 
walke, wende, march, pace, tread, proceed, journey, travel, 
depart.” Such is Cotgrave’s definition, and he furnishes a 
half-hundred illustrations, with quaint translations, such 
as “Aller a S. Bezet, to rest in no place, continually to 
trot, gad, wander up and down.” “out le monde s’en va 
a@ la moutarde, ’Tis common, vulgar, divulged all the 
world over (said of a Book) Wast paper is made of it, 
Mustard Pots are stopped with it (so much the world 
esteems it).” In spite of its many ludicrous mistakes this 
work was particularly valuable to subsequent dictionary- 
makers, and is still, as may be supposed from the specimens 
quoted, of much service to both English and French 
philologists in search of obsolete words, proverbs, and 
idioms. Several subsequent editions of this work were 
revised and enlarged by James Howell, who, after the 
completion of his “ Epistolz Ho-Elianz,” issued a dictionary 
of his own, of which more in its place. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1616, another little vocabulary of 
five thousand and eighty words was printed. Its title was 
“The Little Expositor—teaching the Interpretation of the 
hardest Words used in our Language, with sundry Expli- 
cations, Descriptions, and Discourses, First set forth by 
J. B., Doctor of Physick.” This was Dr. John Bullokar, a 
later edition of whose work by Robert Browne contained 
the following novel advertisement of a spelling-book by 
the same writer: “ Very Methodical, Easy, and Profitable 
if judiciously Taught by our English Masters and Dames, 
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to whom in particular this is heartily recommended. For, 
indeed, the most illiterate Teacher cannot well miss of 
making any Docible Child a good English Scholar, if the 
Rules of that Book are but carefully apply’d.” This 
dictionary abounds with fun on every page. A smile is 
‘“subrision;” if your face is smutted that is ‘‘ dinigration.” 
When you sharpen your pencil] you “cacuminate” it; 
and no matter what your need you will not find that you 
can pawn a single thing, though you may “oppignorate” as 
many as you choose. The author tells us that a “ girle” 
is a “ Roebuck of two Years”; and of the “Crocodile” we 
learn, amongst other things, that “he will weep over a 
Man’s Head, when he hath devoured the Body, and then 
will eat up the Head too. Wherefore in Latin there is a 
Proverb, Crocodili Lachryme, that is Crocodile tears, to 
signifie such Tears as are feigned and spent only with 
intent to deceive or do harm.” To this Bullokar added a 
note of personal history: ‘I saw once one of these beasts 
in London, brought thither dead, but in perfect forme, of 
about two yards long.” 

In the following year, 1617, a huge folio dictionary, in 
eleven languages, was published, the second edition fol- 
lowing in 1625, in nine. The title runs: “The Guide into 
Tongues—English, Low Dutch, High Dutch, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, By the 
Industry, Studie, Labour, and at the Charges of John 
Minsheu.” Ben Jonson, in his Conversations with Drum- 
mond, called Minsheu a rogue. It is well known that he 
was continually short of money, and did many shifts, none 
of which were dishonest, to obtain it for the purposes of 
prosecuting his studies and issuing his many publications. 
His most famous device was the invention of “Sub- 
scribers,” this great lexicon being the first book printed in 
England by subscription. He says of himself in the 
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Introduction: “I am a laborious Student, lighting the 
Candle for others, and burning out myself”; of which this 
large folio, of several hundred pages, with parallel columns, 
in very small type, in nine languages, and containing, in 
addition to definitions of every English word, the etymo- 
logies of over fourteen thousand, is eloquent, if verbose, 
testimony. Yet Sir John Hawkins (an early editor 
of Walton’s “ Angler”) thought “the work must not be 
deemed copious enough.” 

After the lapse of six years, in 1623, another small dic- 
tionary appeared, entitled, “The English Dictionarie, or a 
New Interpreter of Hard English Words, by Henry 
Cockeram, Gent.” It is a highly humorous key to what 
may be called the grandiloquent vernacular of the pedantic 
Jacobean period ; and Cockeram, who was no admirer of 
the inflated diction of his contemporaries, seemed fully 
aware of the absurdity of much that, at the same time, he 
deemed necessary in his book, the second part of which 
may be styled a dictionary for translating plain English 
into fashionable nonsense. He gave the plain words in 
alphabetical order with their synonyms in the pompous 
dialect affected by writers of the time. For instance, it 
was vulgar to be “rude,” but you might be “agresticall, 
rustical, or immorigerous.” You were not permitted to 
‘““weede” your garden, you must “sarculate, diruncinate, 
or averuncate ’it. There is humorous evidence in this work 
that the author was considerably indebted to Bullokar, 
some of the more curious definitions being copied verbatim. 
For example, “ Pole, the End of the Axle-tree whereon 
the Heavens do move;” “ Heretick, he who maketh choice 
of himselfe what Poynts of Religion he will believe and 
what he will not;” and “Olympic Games, solemn games 
of activity.” He, however, invented many of his own. 
An “idiote” was simply “an unlearned Asse”; a “Lynx, a 
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spotted Beast—it hath a most perfect sight, insomuch as it 
is said, that it can see thorow a Wall!” He believed that 
a “Salamander” was “a small venomous Beast with foure 
Feet and a shorte Tail; it lives in the Fire, and at length, 
by his extreme cold, puts out the Fire;” whilst an 
“Tonarus” (whatever kind of beast or bird it might be) 
“singeth six kind of notes one after another, as la-sol-fa- 
me-re-ut.” It is curious to read that the “Barble is a 
Fish that will not meddle with the Baite untill with her 
Taile she have unhooked it from the Hooke,” but it is 
chiefly in the shortness of the definition that its humour 
lies, for Cockeram probably told all he knew or could 
remember about the fish. Walton, thirty years later, had 
something similar to say of it—that it runs “ its head into 
the bank, and then strikes at the line to break it off with 
its tail, as is observed by Plutarch in his book, ‘ De Indus- 
trid Animalium’; and also so cunning, to nibble and suck 
off the worm close to the hook, and yet avoid letting the 
hook come into his mouth.” The first part of Cockeram’s 
work was, of course, a dictionary of ordinary English, for 
the plainness of which, owing to the silly euphuism of the 
day, Cockeram felt it necessary to apologise beforehand, if 
he did not desire his book to be boycotted. His apology 
runs: “I believe that Ladies and Gentlewomen, young 
Schollers, Clarkes, Merchants, as also Strangers of any 
nation, desirous of a refined and eloquent Speech, will also 
like an English Expositor of vulgar Words, mocke Words, 
and fustian Termes, ridiculously used in our Language, by 
too many who study rather to hear themselves speak than 
to understand themselves, in order that they may get the 
exact and ample word.” This seems to have been 
successful, for the book ran through twelve editions, the 
first of which was prefaced by verses by the dramatist, 
John Webster, “to his industrious Friend, Master Henry 
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Cockeram.” In 1631 the world saw “ The Gate of Tongues 
Unlocked and Opened” by John Anchoran; and in 1651 
“Vestibulum Lingue Latinum” was built up by Thomas 
Willis. This was a “ Dictionarie, for Children in two 
Parts.” The first dictionary of idioms, “‘The Taste of 
English and Latin Phraseology, or a Dictionary of English 
and Latin Idioms,” followed next from the pen of William 
Walker, in 1655. 

The next lexicographer was Thomas Blount, who, in 
1656, produced among a multitude of other works, includ- 
ing a “History of the Escape of Prince Charles,” his 
‘ Glossographia, or a Dictionary interpreting all such hard 
words of whatever Language now used in our refined 
English Tongue, with Etymologies, Definitions, and His- 
torical Observations on the same,” and he naively added 
to that title the recommendation, “very useful for all such 
as desire to understand what they read.” He subsequently 
published a Dictionary of Law Terms, from which, together 
with the “ Glossographia,” Edward Phillips, his successor in 
lexicography, drew, without acknowledgment, mistakes 
and all, to so large an extent as to occasion a quarrel 
between himself and Blount; the latter writing to 
Anthony 4 Wood after the publication of his law 
dictionary: “I am much discouraged in my so much 
fancied security of words since I am lately assured my last 
dictionary is at the press surreptitiously being transcribed, 
mutilated, and disguised with some title, and this by a 
beggarly half-witted scholar hired for the purpose by some 
of the law booksellers to transcribe that in four or five 
months which cost me twice as many years in compiling.” 
Phillips also owed much to Cockeram and Bullokar, as he 
often made the same error in the same words; but, with 
his well-known snobbery, he forbore to make any acknow- 
ledgment or consider himself a “ Plagiary,’ which he 
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defined as “ He that steals People out of one Countrey and 
sells them in another; also a Stealer of other Men’s Works 
or writings.” 

Edward Phillips (who was the son of John Milton’s 
sister, and preceptor to the son of John Evelyn from 1663 
to 1677, and was then recommended by him to the Lord 
Chamberlain, Henry, Earl of Arlington, who needed a 
secretary, as the famous diarist tells us) published his 
“New World of Words” in 1658, a small folio containing 
about thirteen thousand definitions. In this he gave a 
list of thirty-one gentlemen who had assisted him, but 
altogether ignored Blount, Bullokar and Cockeram. The 
interesting names in the list included Elias Ashmole, the 
founder of the Ashmolean Museum; the Hon. Robert 
doyle, the scientist; William Lilly, the astrologer; John 
Evelyn; Matthew Lock, famed for his ‘‘ Macbeth” music ; 
Peter Lilly, the artist; and Izaak Walton. In his preface 
Phillips had, like Cockeram, some caustic remarks to 
make on the bad taste of the time in the coinage of words, 
“Mule-Words” he called them, “ Propagated of a Latin 
Sire and Greek Dam or e contra;” and further added, 
with reference to transforming nouns into verbs by the 
addition of the affix ize, “to which humour of izing I 
have observed in some, such an immoderate indulgence as 
if they designed to raise a generation of Verbs of this 
stamp out of any Noun whatsoever, even to the very 
word, Billingsgatize, to scold.” In 1673 Blount revenged 
himself by publishing a third dictionary with the sarcastic 
title, “ A World of Errors discovered in the Interpreter of 
Hard Words, written against Sir Edward Phillips’ Book, 
entitled, A New World of English Words.” It had little 
effect either as a piece of sarcasm or a corrective to the 
errors, which were indeed foolish, including such gratuitous 
blunders as “Gallon, a measure containing two quarts,” 
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and ‘ Quaver, a measure of Time in Music, being the half 
of a Crochet, as a Crochet the half of a Quaver.” In 1678 
Phillips issued his fourth edition, dedicated, blunders and 
all, to the Duchess of Grafton (Lord Arlington’s daughter). 
This seems to have been well received, two further 
editions being issued. History repeated itself two cen- 
turies later in a similar quarrel between Worcester and 
Webster, which resulted in nothing more substantial than 
two hillocks of flatulent pamphlets. The year 1659 saw 
the production of the first Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, if we 
except ilfric’s Glossary, in Latin and Anglo-Saxon, 
written in 990 (already alluded to), upon which work it is 
said William Somner founded his “ Dictionarium Saxonico- 
Latino-Anglicum.” 

The title of the dictionary by Howell, to which I referred 
when speaking of Cotgrave, was ‘‘ Lexicon Tetraglotton, by 
the Labours and Lucubrations of James Howell, Esq.”— 
the four tongues being English, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. This was published during the two years suc- 
ceeding the first issue of Phillips’ work (1659-60). An 
appendix was afterwards published separately of ‘‘ Proverbs, 
or Old Sayed Saws and Adages, in English, or the Saxon 
Tongue, Italian, French, and Spanish, whereunto the 
British (i.e., Welsh), for their great integrity and weight, 
are added.” ‘Two years after the Restoration, Christopher 
Wase published the “ Dictionarium Minus, a Compendious 
Dictionary in English and Latin.” This was followed in 
1664 by Francis Gouldman with another, and in 1671 
Stephen Skinner produced his great “ Etymologicon Lingus 
Anglicane,” the first work on etymology, and one to which 
considerable reference may still be made for the English 
of its time. Johnson drew so largely from Skinner that 
he forbore to quote the name when he copied from the 
Etymologicon, preferring to own his indebtedness by one 
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general acknowledgment rather than by continual repeti- 
tion. Dr. Skinner’s work is especially remarkable for the 
number of fictitious Anglo-Saxon words he invented upon 
which to father the etymologies of English words whose 
paternity baffled him. 

The next dictionary produced was that of Elisha Coles, 
one of our early shorthand writers, of, as he proudly says, 
‘““Maudlens College, Oxford.” It appeared in 1676, and 
was entitled, “An English Dictionary, explaining the dif- 
ferent terms that are used in Divinity, Husbandry, Physic, 
Law, Navigation, Mathematicks, and other Arts and 
Sciences”; and was well thought of for a time, though it 
could not compete with the various editions of Phillips’ 
work, which was not superseded till John Kersey, the 
editor of the last edition of Phillips’ (1706), brought out 
one of his own two years later. In the meantime, in 1685, 
appeared an anonymous “English Dictionary explaining the 
hard words”; and in 1689 another anonymous venture was 
produced, bearing the name “Gazophylacium Anglicanum.” 
It was well for its author that his name was not disclosed, 
for the work abounded with the most ridiculous etymolo- 
gies, unique among even the absurdities to which every 
dictionary prior to the present century gave vent, and was 
indeed a treasury of nonsense. For instance, “hassock” was 
derived from “hase, a hare”; and “socks, because hare- 
skins are sometimes woven into socks to keep the feet warm 
in winter’—a most obvious non sequitur, akin to his 
“haslenut, from the word haste, because it is ripe before 
walnuts and chestnuts.” The author also unwisely said 
that “ the chief reason why I busied myself herein was to 
save my time from being worse employed.” 

Another famous dictionary was the “Great French 
Dictionary,” of Guy Miege, Gent, published in two parts, 
English-French in 1687 and French-English in 1688, folio. 
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He had previously, in 1677, issued a French-English 
dictionary in quarto, and another in English-French, for 
which he said “ the Publick was in haste,” therefore “ that 
which should have been the work of many years was both 
conceived and brought forth in less than two.” In bringing 
out the more complete edition (which was not “a patched 
impression” of the old, but a “new production of my 
pains and industry, writ all over with my own hand, and 
the result of many years’ study ”), he referred to Cotgrave, 
whom, he said, had for him ‘‘the dangerous concurrence 

of a long-settled Reputation.” Our present 
lexicographer compared his dictionary of two parts with 
James, who could “look two ways at once,” and said that 
the work was “adjusted with an intermixt variety of most 
sorts of learning.” In the preface to the French-English 
portion, he observed quaintly and queerly that “ you have 
the French words spelt after the old and new way; but 
the old referred to the new, which has been the occasion 
of so many gracefull braces;” and further, “I have here 
and there inserted, as occasion served, many usefull and 
diverting descriptions and definitions.” This was indeed 
true. Under the word “bon,” he reminds one of the 
Heathen Chinee. At piquet, he said, to hold “fourteen 
of aces is good”; and he considered that the profession 
of medicine was good “because of the great discretion 
there is amongst the dead.” Again, under “bossu” he 
tells us that “a young physician makes a fat churchyard,” 
and that “ veal or chickens half-roasted (or half-boyled),” 


_ had the same result. The first part contained about 850 


three-columned closely-printed pages, and the second 
upwards of 700; the sum total, in handsomely tooled and 
gilded calf, constituting a monument of industry, inter- 
mixed with a variety of most sorts of learning, and a lavish 
besprinkling of fun, intentional and accidental. 
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In 1691 was written an English and Dutch (or German) 
dictionary, by William Sewel; and the first phonographic 
work appeared ten years later, entitled “ Practical Phono- 
graphy, or the New Art of Right Spelling and Writing 
Words by the Sound thereof,” by J. Jones. In the same 
year Thomas Benson produced a “ Vocabularium Anglo- 
Saxonicum.” An “English Dictionary,” attributed to 
Edward Cocker, appeared in 1704. This is supposed to 
be Cocker the Arithmetician. He, however, died in 1677, 
and it is alleged that, his name being so famous, several 
works, including this dictionary, were issued after his death 
by one John Hawkins, and palmed on the unaware as the 
great and only Cocker’s. In 1707 was published another 
anonymous work, ‘‘Glossographia Anglicana Nova, or a 
Dictionary interpreting such hard words of whatever 
Language as are at present used in the English Tongue.” 

The “ Dictionarium Anglo-Britannicum, being an Inter- 
prever of Hard Words,” of John Kersey, Philobibl., was 
published in 1708. Kersey had, to the last edition of 
Phillips’ work in 1706, added nearly twenty thousand 
words, and it was quite in keeping with such industrious 
augmentation that he should at length edit one in his own 
name. This passed through many editions, and was long 
regarded as the standard work, running even Bailey’s great 
effort very close for favour, whilst it had the two merits of 
being handier and cheaper. It was from this dictionary, 
according to Professor Skeat, that poor Chatterton obtained 
so much of his archaic vocabulary and his unfortunate 
knowledge. The title page informs us the work includes 
“A Large Collection Of Words and Phrases, as well Latin 
as English, made use of in our Antient Statutes, Old 
Records, Charters, Writs, and Processes at Law, never 
before publish’d in so small a Volume.” Chatterton is also 
said to have learned much from Nathan Bailey’s work. 
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Kersey contributed his modicum to dictionary blunders— 
his chief effort being of a nature to throw the gravest doubts 
on his authority as to “the right and true way of Writing 
and Spelling,” inasmuch as, out of three references to 
orthography, one is ‘“‘orthcography” and the other 
“otthography.” 

Another work of similar size and stamp was “A New 
General English Dictionary, Peculiarly calculated for the 
Use and Improvement of such as are unacquainted with 
the Learned Languages, by the Rev. Thomas Dyche,” a 
schoolmaster at Stratford-le-Bow, and William Pardon, 
Gentleman, printed in 1723. Dyche, very wisely, con- 
sidering the state of etymology at the time, omitted 
all the derivations, as he, very ungrammatically for 
a schoolmaster, said in his preface, “First, because of 
their Uncertainty in a very large number of Instances ; 
and, secondly, upon account of their Uselessness to those 
Persons that these Sort of Books are most helpful to.” 
This work also met with great favour, and passed through 
many editions, the sixteenth appearing in 1777, at the 
price of six shillings, although Johnson’s Dictionary had, 
at this time, been in existence for twenty-two years. 
Dyche, in 1709, also wrote a Spelling-book or “Guide to 
the English Tongue,” to which the then Poet Laureate, 
Nahum Tate, prefixed some lines addressed “To my 
ingenious Friend, the Author,” and a certain—otherwise 
unknown—John Williams rushed wildly into print with a 
couplet :— 


This just Essay you have perform’d so well, 
Records will show ‘twas DY CHE first taught to spell. 


which had the merit of being strictly untrue. 
In 1727 Nathan Bailey produced his two big folios, “An 


Universal Etymological English Dictionary,” “ containing 
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many thousand words more than either Harris, Phillips, 
Kersey, or any English Dictionary before extant,” an 
assertion which was not at all exaggerated. The “ Harris” 
here alluded to was Dr. John Harris, a Master of Arts and 
Fellow of the Royal Society. He did not compile a dic- 
tionary proper, but has the honour of being the first 
English encyclopedist; his work, the “Lexicon Tech- 
nicum, an Universal Dictionary of Science and Art,” 
having been published in one volume in 1704 and in two 
volumes folio in 1708 and 1710. Bailey’s Dictionary 
eclipsed all others which had up to that time appeared. 
Lord Chatham was quite fond of it, and tradition says 
that he read it twice through. It was afterwards issued 
in quarto, and later in a more portable octavo, of which 
there were about thirty editions. It formed the basis of 
three English-German dictionaries of sufficient merit to 
be considered at the time authoritative in both countries. 
Bailey’s was the standard dictionary for thirty years, and 
the work of which Johnson interleaved a folio copy that 
formed the foundation of his own. It was also the first to 
make an attempt at teaching pronunciation, its author 
drawing attention to it thus: “I have placed an accent 
over that syllable on which a particular stress or force of 
sound is to be laid by the voice in pronouncing.” The 
first dictionary to which we are indebted for attempting 
the full pronunciation of each word was that of Dr. Ken- 
rick in 1773. In 1735 appeared “A Compleat English 
Dictionary containing the True Meaning of all the Words 
in the English language,” by B. N. Defoe; and a similar 
work, supposed to be from the pen of one J. Sparrow, in 
1737, more modestly entitled “A New English Dictionary, 
containing a large and almost complete Collection of 
English Words.” In 1741 Daniel Fenning published 
“The Royal English Dictionary, or A Treasury of 
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the English Language,” the second edition of which 
appeared in 1763 dedicated to an “ English-born King,” 
George III. 

In 1743 another work to which Dr. Johnson owed a 
considerable debt was published by Francis Junius, the 
“Etymologicon Anglicanum,” founded on Skinner. The 
Doctor’s sympathies were with the earlier etymologist in 
spite of his mistakes, Johnson’s comparison being: “ Junius 
appears to have excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner 
in rectitude of understanding. Junius was accurately 
skilled in all the northern languages, Skinner probably 
examined the ancient and remoter dialects only by occa- 
sional inspection into dictionaries; but the learning of 
Junius is often of no other use than to show him a track 
by which he may deviate from his purpose, to which 
Skinner always presses forward by the shortest way. 
Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous. Junius is 
always full of knowledge; but his variety distracts his 
judgment, and his learning is very frequently disgraced 
by his absurdities.” 

Succeeding Junius, Benjamin Martin, in 1749, published 
the “Lingua Britannica Reformata,” a work which Wor- 
cester thought of considerable merit. No exception could 
be taken to Worcester’s opinion had Martin followed out 
his idea in this work, which, he said, aimed at being 
“universal, etymological, orthographical, orthoepical, dia- 
critical, philological, mathematical, and philosophical,” 
which was too large an order for one man to execute. By 
profession he was a mathematician, instrument maker, 
grammarian, lexicographer, inventor and compiler of works 
on all kinds of subjects, none of which had any particular 
success, since each had some fad to propagate. An instance 
occurs in this dictionary. Its title shows that he intended 
to reform the English language (which does not seem to 
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have suffered any deterioration by the attempt), and this 
reformation was to begin in the Grammar. Accordingly, 
by way of introduction to his dictionary, he wrote what he 
termed a “ Physico-Grammatical Essay.” In this he said 
in effect that before a scholar could learn grammar, he 
must learn how speech was produced physically, and 
therefore began his instruction in language with an 
anatomy of the lungs, a method which, traced to its legiti- 
mate origin, must needs start at the Creation—or earlier. 
In 1753 appeared anonymously the first pocket dictionary 
so called, “A Pocket Dictionary or Complete English 
Expositor ;” and in the same year the Rev. John Wesley, 
the father of Methodism, became the father of a “ Little 
Dictionary,” of which, after the manner of amateurs, he 
grew vainglorious. On the title page he assured you that 
he thought this the “best English Dictionary in the 
World. Many are the mistakes in all the other English 
Dictionaries which I have yet seen, whereas I can truly 
say I know of none in this.” It is a saying of Swift’s that 
“there is none so blind as they that won't see.” There 
was, at least, one mistake in this dictionary, the chief 
circumstance by which it is remembered—its title-page. 

In 1755 Dr. Samuel Johnson produced his great “ Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,” the first written on a 
sound principle. In spite of its four thousand three 
hundred blunders, misstatements, slips of the pen and of 
memory, it has formed—acknowledged or otherwise—the 
basis of all the English dictionaries which have succeeded 
it, because, says Worcester, “it has done more to fix the 
eternal form of the language and diminish the number of 
irregularities.” From the day of its publication all earlier 
dictionaries became, for practical purposes, literary anti- 
quities, and from that day we may date the scientific 
study of English philology. 
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Prior to this time etymology had, in the main, been the 
wildest guess-work. One lexicographer turned tail and 
fled from all derivations; a second invented them when 
his knowledge was inadequate ; a third gave what he could 
and left out what he could not ; whilst a fourth thought he 
had solved the difficulties once and for ever by referring 
everything to the Greek, even such words as “ link-boy,” 
“bread and butter,” and the order of “Crutched Friars.” 
‘Tdiot,” according to this latter grammarian, was derived 
from Greek, idiotes, foolish, and idios, peculiar, because “a 
fool was of a species peculiar to himself.” ‘“Girle,” a 
successor to the Saxon georl, one ingenious etymologist 
derived from the Latin garrula, prating, “because they 
are addicted to talkativeness,’ and another from the 
Italian, girella, a weathercock, “ one who is playful, giddy, 
thoughtless ;” “Sash,” too, was derived from the French, 
scavoir, to know, “ because it is worn by officers for the 
sake of distinction.” 

Orthography also was in a state very like old Weller’s, 
being left pretty much “accordin’ to the taste an’ fancy o’ 
the speller.” There were four ways of spelling “rhubarb,” 
and we are referred by one author to “rheubarb” and 
“rubarb,” whilst another took a fancy to the eccentricity, 
“rhwbarb.” There were four kinds of cochineal, the other 
three being “cutchineel,” ‘“cochineel,” and “cuchineal.” 
Our breakfast drink was shown as “ cauphee,” which was 
easily recognisable, though our dainty little skiff was 
thoroughly well disguised as “schiph.” The art of defini- 
tion, too, left much—almost everything—to be desired, 
many explanations needing considerably more definition 
than was given. A popular method of disguising lack- 
learning was to present a definition in the guise of a 
truism or epigram, and leave the rest to the eager in- 
quirer’s imagination. ‘“ Brimstone” was “a mineral,” 
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“loriot, a kind of bird called a witwall,” and a search for 
“witwall” showed it to be a “bird.” “Review” was 
“the same that revise is” and “revise” meant “review.” 
“Baptism” was only “a dipping or washing”; “ ceramite 
a precious Stone of the Colour of a Potsherd”; a “car- 
buncle, a precious Stone and a dangerous Sore,” the only 
hint that one on the finger might be very different from 
one on the nose. For ‘‘centre” we are told that “the 
earth is called the Centre of the World because it is in the 
middest therof.” ‘Bipedal” meant “two foot long,” “two 
foot long, wide, and deep,” and also “having two feet.” A 
“cymbalist”” was “a Player upon a Cymbal,” which was “a 
certain kind of musical Instrument,” the information going 
no further. 

Dr. Johnson’s style of sarcastic definition was anticipated 
by at least a century. A “braggadochio” was curtly 
dismissed as “a meer Crack.” A ‘‘ curmudgeon” was a 
“covetous Hunks, a Griper,” and thus roused the ire of a 
reverend lexicographer, who poured upon him a vial of 
wrathful adjectives, “a mean, pitiful, miserly, niggardly, 
close-fisted fellow.” A “humorist” was one “wedded or 
addicted to his own humour or Conceit,” and a “ pedant,” 
“one given to or affecting Ink-horn Terms, or Phrases.” A 
“plagiary”” was not merely “one that fathers other Men’s 
Works upon himself,” he was also a “ Book-Thief.” 
Bullokar punningly called a parasite “one that is still 
hanging on some rich Man and flatteringly feedeth his 
Humour because he would be partaker of his good Cheer”; 
Phillips was content to crush the being as “a Smell-Feast, 
a Belly-Friend.” It is hard on so useful a member of 
commerce as an “agent” to be merely styled “a Medler in 
the Matter,” and a “ Rabbinist” to be wrongly stigmatised 
as a “dunce,” although a “Rabbine” was “a great 
Doctor.” 
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The definitions of various members of our social order 
were often full of quaint simplicity, though we cannot say 
as much for many of their names. Imagine Sir Christo- 
phero Sly calling his ale-wife a “ pandoxatrix,” or his 
small-ware dealer an “aginator.” Had they mistaken this 
euphuism for Billingsgate, it had gone hard with the 
‘“‘temulent swinker ” (drunken labourer), as he might have 
found one female to be a “Gorgon, a terrible fighting 
Woman,” and the other a “Virago, a Termagant, a stout 
Woman of Manly Courage, a masculine, bold, undaunted 
Woman, who delights in fighting, Bear-beating, etc.” A 
“gastromyth ” was a person synonymous with the ventrilo- 
quist of to-day, literally, “‘one that speaks out of his Belly”; 
whilst a “ventriloquist” was then an Irving-Bishop and 
Greek oracle in one, his peculiarity being described as “an 
hollow inward speaking of a Spirit in a possessed Body.” 
A “recreant, one that eateth his Word,” must have been a 
“vulture, a ravenous Fellow”; a “tyro, a fresh-water Sol- 
dier,” was the opposite of the “‘princox, an over-ripe-headed 
young Boy,” and the “proletariat” of the time, “one having 
many Children and nothing to keep them.” 

Turning to matters theological we find things as quaint 
there as elsewhere. Referring to the “ Immortals” (as the 
pantomime programme styles the denizens of fire and 
fancy), we are told that “ Belzebub is the God of Flies, 
notwithstanding he is commonly taken for the Devil.” 
’ was a peculiar monarch of under-earth, 
being “an Assyrian of the Singular Number and Masculine 
Gender, as St. Hieron affirmeth, yet is he also called 
Riches.” “Belial” is the most common of the tribe of 
Satan, “a wicked, naughty, stubborn, rebellious Creature.” 
Authorities clash as to what an oracle was. One affirmed 
it to be “an Answer or Counsel given by God,” whilst 
another gave it as the direct opposite—‘ these were but 
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Mllusions of the Devil, who answered for the most part 
doubtfully in Idols.” Among the mortals, a “bigot” was 
only “a scrupulous or superstitious person.” The first 
parent of this species was (according to Barclay) Rollo, 
“who refused to kiss the Toe of Charles the Fifth of France 
when he received his Daughter in Marriage, and the In- 
vestiture of the Dukedom from him, with this Gothic 
expression—‘ Ne se by God,’ on which account he was 
called by the King a Bigot.” The “hypocrite” and 
“heretick”” were both happily defined; the former as “a 
Dissembler that with feigned Holiness would seem better 
than he is indeed”; the latter as “he that maketh his own 
Choice what Poynts of Religion he will believe and what 
he will not believe.” Hence, perhaps, Puritans and 
Methodists (as defined) were both—the one being “a Sec- 
tary pretending to eminent Purity of Religion: a Nickname 
formerly given to Dissenters from the Church of England”; 
the other, “a Set of Persons who call themselves Method- 
ists and pretend to more Sanctity and Purity of Life than 
other People, and go about preaching and singing Psalms, 
Hymns, Etc., in the Fields, Streets, and private Houses.” 
A “sceptic,” in 1719, was “one that is ever seeking and 
never finds, like our new upstart Sect of Seekers”; and 
“Atheism” was denounced as “the damnable opinion of 
the Atheist,” and the meaning of “anathematization” of 
of this kind was “to betake to the Devil.” Among holy 
men the “Anchoret” was like the Phenix among birds, 
“a religious Man living solitary, alone, in some close place, 
apart”; and a “Capuchin” was “a Friar of St. Francis’ 
Order, wearing a Cowl or Capouch, but no shirt nor 
Breeches,” which in the matter of clothing, might be termed 
“abnegation, a stiff denying.” It could not, according to 
the same authority, be called “abstinence,” as that virtue 


was merely “a forbearing from Gluttony or unlawful taking 
other Men’s Goods.” 
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Law and Politics also furnished their slice of humour, 
Dyche told his readers that the Whig party was “a party 
of Conventiclers who fed much upon sour Milk”; whilst 
Kersey was content to vituperate a Tory as ‘an Irish 
Robber, a Bog-trotter.” Bigamy was, in 1719, as now, a 
punishable crime, though, according to Bullokar, it was 
only “the Marriage of two Wives, not both together, but 
severally after the Death of the first.” A “ boutefeu,” 
though an incendiary, a “wilful Firer of Houses,” had 
several other occupations; he was “a Firebrand of Sedi- 
tion,” and “one that loves to set and see Men together by 
the Ears.” A “bankrupt” was much more happily defined 
by the chroniclers of definition than by Act of Parliament. 
Bullokar spoke of him as ‘an Unthrift that hath spent all 
and is broken”; Phillips advanced further to “‘a Decocter, 
one that hath consumed his Estate or run out in his 
Trade”; and “run out” was more fully explained by 
Dyche, who, with greater far-seeing, described the runner 
as “a Person that is really or pretendedly unable to satisfy 
his Creditors, for which Reason he absconds, hides, or 
denies himself to them.” ‘“ Pretendedly” was a fine touch 
of truth. A “Sequestrator,” thought Bullokar, needed no 
explanation in 1719, being “an Officer well known by sad 
experience in the late times of Trouble ”—referring doubt- 
less to the sequestration of the estates of those active in 
the Highland rising of 1715. 

In matters scientific, “‘ mathematicks are Arts, as Arith- 
metick, Musick, Geometry, Geography, Astronomy, Cosmo- 
graphy, and Astrology.” Musical definition furnished us 
with the knowledge that the “ Orchestre is the place where 
the Chorus danceth or the Musick sits.” It is amusing to 
think of this in connection with opera as we understand it 
now, though we are told it was then “a kind of Dramatick 
Poem in use among the Italians performed by Voices and 
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Instrumental Musick in a Recitative Style and adorned with 
Scenes by Perspective.” In Geometry, a Sphere was “a 
round Circle,” whilst an oval was “a long round Circle 
made like an Egg, such as Pictures are sometimes drawn 
in.” Geographical definitions were such as Baron Mun- 
chausen and Sir John Mandeville indulgedin. “Cimmerian 
Darkness is so called from the Cimmerii, a People about 
the Bosphorus, North East from Greece, whose Country is 
always dark by Reason of the far Distance of the Sun,” a 
definition at present sadly appropriate as an allegory. 
“Catadupa” was “a Place in Ethiopia where the great 
River Nilus falleth from high Mountainous Rocks with 
such Violence that the continual Noise thereof maketh 
the People there dwelling to become deaf.” Bullokar 
described the Olympic Games as might a schoolboy half 
prepared, “solemn Games of activity, of Running, Riding, 
Wrestling, and other Feats”; and he gave a definition of 
“pole” which would astonish examiners not a little if 
written by even a fourth standard boy to-day. He observed 
that the pole is “the End of the Axle-tree whereon the 
Heavens do move; that Part or Point of the Heavens 
which never moveth. There are two Poles of the World, 
one called the North Pole visible to us in the North far 
above the Earth [some explorers wish it were], the other 
called the South Pole, far out of our Sight, being as much 
under the Earth in the South as the North Pole is above it.” 
He could not better define “Atome” than “a Mote in the 
Sunbeam,” and surprised us with a comet, which was “a 
great quantity of hot and dry Exhalations drawn up from 
the Earth by the attractive Virtue of Stars unto the high 
Region of the Air where being near the Element of Fire it 
is inflamed and there moved round according to the Motion 
of the Star under which it is grown or the Motion of the 
Air in those high Parts.” 
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Minerals and precious stones were regarded with con- 
siderable superstition, many of them possessing their own 
private and peculiar legends. The amethyst “ withstandeth 
drunkenness.” Asbestos had qualities opposite to those 
it possesses now-a-days—it being ‘a Precious Stone 
found in Arabia, of the Colour of Iron, which being once 
set on fire can hardly be quenched.” About borax, or 
“boros” as it was indifferently spelled, there was some 
degree of doubt; Bullokar confessing that “some write it 
is the Gum of a Tree. I believe it rather to be a Mineral”; 
to this Dyche ungallantly added: “it is used to make 
Fucus for the Ladies.” The emerald seemed to be highly 
thought of, more for the danger to be risked in getting it 
than for its rarity or beauty, as it was believed “to be 
taken out of the Griffins’ Nests who do keep this Stone 
with great Sedulity.” Some of the properties of the lode- 
stone, being known so far away in years as those of 
Sindibad, were correctly given, but Bullokar, scientist and 
doctor, added “that being rubbed with the juice of Garlick, 
it cannot then draw Iron; as likewise if a Diamond be 
laid close to it.” “Pearls,” said Phillips, were “a sort of 
Gems which are bred in some kind of Oysters of different 
Sizes and Goodness according to the Quality and Purity 
of the Heavenly Dew whereof they are conceived in the 
Springtime when the Oysters repair to the Shore for that 
purpose; they are held to be very cordial”—a reminder of 
Cleopatra’s famous appetiser. Bullokar said of them “that 
in Thunder the Oisters do cast them up which is the Cause 
they are often found on the Sands.” The selenite was in- 
fluenced from the heavens, being so called “in respect of a 
white Spot which varies according to the Moon,” somewhat 
like, according to Phillips, “the Spot between the Shoul- 
ders of the Panther which waxeth and waneth.” The 
topaz showed its virtue when it got into hot water; “this 
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Stone being put into seething Water doth so cool it that 
one may presently take it out with his Hand”; charmingly 
vague that “ presently.” 

In attempting to describe even things in common use 
there was considerable humour, but it lay not so much in 
error as in simplicity, deficiency, or oddity of expression. 
“ Bombast,” for example, was “cotton,” with the further 
information that “it is of great Use in Medicine and other 
Occasions ”—a definition as delightfully misty as an ad- 
vertisement. A blunderbus was “a Gun of a large Bore 
that will carry twenty Pistol Bullets and do Execution at 
some Distance ””—a statement not altogether true, because, 
like the blunderbus, it was terribly lacking in precision. 
A conservatory was solely “a place for preserving con- 
serves”—a term equally applicable to a jam-works or the top 
shelf of the pantry. The familiar and sadly too ubiquitous 
“Umbrel,” as it was termed under the Stuarts, was “a 
kind of round and broad Fan wherewith the Indians, and 
from them our great ones (especially Women) preserve 
themselves from the Heat of a scorching Sun.” According to 
Dyche, it was “a portable pent-house,” a term synonymous 
with Bullokar’s tent, “a moving Receptacle or Place of 
being.” Dyche admitted a sash as being only “a girdle 
used to tie men’s nightgowns with.” Complexion—and 
Phillips lit upon a most unchivalric definition—“signifieth 





Painting used by Women,” and pigment was the same 
thing and that only. Dr. Johnson was not altogether the 
originator of the idea contained in his well-known definition 
of “oats, a grain which in England is generally given to 
horses but in Scotland supports the people.” Bailey, his 


sponsor, had preceded him with “forage for horses and 
sometimes provision for men.” 

In cookery were to be found many strange dishes. 
“ Blanckmanger” used to be “a kind of delicious (?) Meat 
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made of Rice, Almond Milk, Capon’s Brains and other 
things” which the definer did not venture to particularise. 
Caviare was ‘‘a strange Meat like black Sope,” and “ Mith- 
ridate, a sweet Confection like Treacle invented by King 
Mithridates.” There also existed a curious compound 
called “Rambooze, a Brewage of several potable Liquors 
mixt together, such as Eggs and Ale, and in Summer a 
Drink made of Milk and Rose-Water with Wine and 
Sugar,’ which would seem, to a modern palate, to necessi- 
tate a medicinal following of rhubarb, “so wholesome that 
it is called the Friend, Life, Heart, and Treacle of the 
Liver.’ Asparagus was “an Herb whose first Shoots are 
a rarity in Springtime, but afterwards contemptible on 
account of the great Number planted within these few 
years.” 

These old dictionaries sometimes, as in Cockeram’s, gave 
much prominence to lengthy words, relics of euphuism and 
long since obsolete, but amusing for their lowliness of 
meaning. A New Year’s Gift was an “Apophoret.” 
“Formosity” (an ugly word) meant beauty, and “gibbosity,” 
crookbackedness. “Insultation,” a long dead ancestor of 
“insult,” was “a proud crowing over one.” ‘To ‘‘ manticu- 
late” signified to “ pick a purse”; the necessity for visiting 
“uncle” with luggage, at the sign of the Medici, was 
known by the haughty term, “oppignoration”; and the 
closure is the direct descendant of ‘‘obaceration, the 
stopping of one’s Mouth so that he can’t finish his 
Discourse.” 


In quaintness pure and simple we find at the beginning 
that the alphabet is “the A BC, the Christ-Cross row of 
Letters.” ‘ Barbarism’’ was merely “clownish pronuncia- 
tion,” and “jargon, Pedler’s French.” ‘Compotation ” 
was ‘‘a Drinking, Banqueting, or playing the Good Fellow 
together”; and to be intoxicated was, innocently, “to be 
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bewitched, amazed, or extreamly dulled in one’s Spirits.” 
A “Comedy” was described as a “ Play or Interlude, the 
beginning whereof is ever full of troubles and the End 
joyful,” like that of many sermons; and a farce as “a 
knavish Jig, fond and dissolute Play.” Was a man’s nose 
snub, insult was piled on injury by calling it “‘Camoise, as 
commonly the noses of Blackamoors be”; and one of 
humanity’s earliest troubles was “ Dentition, teeth-breed- 
ing.” Darnel was “a naughty Grain”; and a favourite 
narcotic, “Nicotian, is a certain Plant vulgarly called 
Tobacco.” If aman was “non-compos mentis” he was “not 
in his right Wits”; but when he had “ recollected” he had 
“called his Wits together.” “Enthusiasm, a Ravishment 
from the Spirit, Poetical Fury,” occasionally resulted in a 
“Poem, any short Matter wittily contrived in Verse,” 
which, of course, required a certain amount of “ revolving, 
tossing up and down in one’s Mind.” A ‘‘Gallamaufry” 
was characteristically elucidated as “a Mingle-mangle, 
Hotch-potch, Mish-Mash”; “coincident” as “concurring, 
jumping and fadging one with another ”; and a “trip” as 
“a Flock or Herd of Goats,” which is not altogether wide 
of the excursions of to-day. Many a captain had been 
comparatively happy were a mutiny nothing more than a 
“troublesome number of people together,” say, in gaol. 
Ubiquity was “the Presence of a Person in all Places at 
once.” Such an individual might well come under the 
description of “singularity, a desire to be odd from other 
Men”; or a “ Portent, a monstrous Thing which sheweth 
some great Matter,” which, in the words of one authority, 
would be “respective,” that is “awful.” Sarcasm was to 
“give one’s-self the liberty of scoffing,” and creating 
laughter, which, if “sardonic,” would be “immoderate and 
deadly,” and if allowed “indulgence, too much cockering,” 
would perhaps produce “remorse, a staggering in Mind,” 
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or “ Phrygian Wisdom, after-wit.” Toend these examples, 
they may, if they deserve it, be classified as “ memoirs, 
remarkable observations.” 

In spite, and often, on the other hand, because of these 
peculiarities, these old dictionaries are still valuable to the 
thoughtful student of our literature for the innumerable 
hints they give and the side-lights they throw upon the 
manners, superstitions, ideas, literature, and life of their re- 
spective periods. One appropriate word may be a revelation 
of beauty and meaning, but much may be missed through 
ignorance of the precise connotation of that word when it 
was written. This idea has been in the air for a long time, 
say, since the earliest Shakesperean glossary ; but it is only 
within the last quarter of a century or so that, fortunately, 
it has been deemed a worthy pursuit to glean, in our great 
fields of words, the little but precious grains—as well as 
chaff—that are dropped, passed over, and forgotten by the 
reapers in the fulness of the harvest. 
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OBSCURITY IN LITERATURE. 
BY THOMAS NEWBIGGING. 


|* one of his essays, Schopenhauer remarks that “the 

works of all truly capable minds are distinguished by 
a character of decision and definiteness, which means that 
they are clear, and free from obscurity.” In respect of 
lucidity Schopenhauer undoubtedly practised as he taught, 
for of all thinkers he is, perhaps, the clearest in expression. 
At the same time, this assertion is asweeping generalisation, 
which, like many of that author's obiter dicta, must not be 
accepted without careful examination. Although true in 
the main, there is a sense in which it bears unfairly on 
some authors—some of our greatest. 

That which is dark as night to one intelligence may be 
light as day to another. It may well be that a matter is 
obscure to us from the fact that it is only we who are not 
able to grasp its meaning; that we are not gifted with the 
quality of intellect which distinguishes the author of whose 
obscurity we complain, and, therefore, are unable to fathom 
those depths which to him are possibly but shallows. The 
obscurity often lies in the reader's want of penetration 
rather than in the written sentence. Intellectual unfitness 
to grasp the deep though clear thought of an author is no 
uncommon failing amongst readers. So Carlyle, speaking 
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of the deep things to be found in Goethe, remarks, “ Let 
each take with him what he is adequate to carry, and 
depart, thankful for his allotment.” 

Goethe has well and truly said that we can only compre- 
hend according to the fulness of our own knowledge—that 
we can only see as we have within ourselves the power or 
capacity of seeing. That is an observation the truth of 
which can not be gainsaid, and, rightly apprehended, it 
should arrest whatever of rash and harsh judgment we 
may at times be tempted to express. A mind highly 
cultured, either by nature or art, will readily apprehend 
what to another less gifted is incomprehensible. Butler's 
“Analogy” is hard reading to many; Newton’s “Principia” 
is obscure enough to the majority; Kant’s “Critick of Pure 
Reason” is caviare to the general. 

From one point of view, therefore, it may be affirmed that 
there is no such thing as obscurity in literature. That 
where a meaning exists at all, as may be assumed in the 
writings of all thinkers, it can be readily fathomed by readers 
of capacity, the number of whom may be less or more. 

To attempt to settle the question in this off-hand way 
would, however, be unsatisfactory. The intellectual pene- 
tration of the exceptionally gifted is not to be taken as 
our datum in considering this subject any more than we 
should be willing to make our standard that of the least 
gifted minds. On the coast line we have low as well as 
high water mark, and there is between the two an average 
altitude to which the tide attains through many days. 
Similar conditions prevail in human powers. The average 
intellectual capacity of men and women who have received 
a fairly liberal education, or who have educated them- 
selves, is that which may properly be taken as our initial 
point, and thus dealing with the question, it will be 
admitted that obscurity in literature is a veritable fact. 
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There are certain writings which from their inherent 
character are unavoidably obscure. Such are the prophet- 
ical writings, because their interpretation is largely in the 
future. So also are the words and meanings of our older 
authors who flourished at atime when the language was 
in a state of transition. These we expect to be obscure, and 
make no complaint. Their elucidation is a question either 
of time or application. But from the standpoint of the 
average cultured intellect many writers are decidedly 
obscure, and not even by hard reading and close appli- 
cation is their meaning to be unravelled. Some are 
obscure from affectation, others by reason of a careless 
habit of expression, and when the story they have to tell 
is worth listening to, this obscurity so arising is blame- 
worthy. The only thing that can justify obscurity is that 
there should be some golden grain in the husk—some 
rare kernel hidden away within the knarled and knotted 
shell. 

To be abstruse is not necessarily to be obscure, though 
it is not unusual (even in the dictionary) to see the two 
terms confounded, or at least used indiscriminately. An 
author who needs hard reading is not to be so labelled. If 
the necessity for concentrated attention were a reason for 
charging a writer with obscurity, then George Meredith 
and even Walter Pater might be deemed obscure. Asa 
matter of fact, they are not. We should not estimate at a 
high value the critical acumen of any man who would 
seriously contend that they are. 

It is said that Browning, being pestered by a correspon- 
dent about the meaning of some of his lines, is reported 
to have replied: “If a person of your intelligence can 
understand ten per cent. of what I say, you ought to con- 
sider yourself fortunate.” Amusing, no doubt, if the story 
be true, which, I suppose, it is, not, but scarcely satisfying 
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to that large audience who can and do enjoy the poet to 
the full in his more condescending moods, but who, never- 
theless, are tantalised by the many obscurities to be found 
in his poetry. So intent are some devotees at the shrine 
of Browning, that they have made it almost a heresy to 
question his abounding lucidity. By dint of hard study they 
have mastered the deep things of the poet, and, proud of 
their achievement, they are ready to treat with contempt 
the struggles of weaker mortals; or, may be, some of these 
devotees are like the old Scotch wife, who, whilst enjoying 
the sermons of her minister, did not preswme to under- 
stand them. If we accept Coleridge’s dictum, that poetic 
truth is “the best words in the best order,’ we shall be 
inclined to venture the opinion, with all submission, that 
Browning sometimes comes short of it. But, after all, is 
not this begging the question? What are the best words 
and the best order? Much, or everything depends on the 
man, or rather on his style, for the style is the man. 
Carlyle’s words and order are best for him; Meredith’s for 
him; Swinburne’s for him. So Browning’s words and 
order are Browning’s best. Definitions, as a rule, are 
unsatisfying. The alleged obscurity of Browning, how- 
ever, isa hackneyed if a fruitful theme, and we will not 
be tempted to descant on it further. 

I have quoted Coleridge’s definition of poetic truth— 
“The best words in the best order”; Joubert gives ex- 
pression at greater length to the same idea as applied to 
literature in general. He says: “It is by means of familiar 
words that style takes hold of the reader and gets possession 
of him. It is by means of these that great thoughts obtain 
currency and pass for true metal, like gold and silver which 
have had a recognised stamp put upon them. They beget 
confidence in the man who, in order to make his thoughts 
more clearly perceived, uses them; for people feel that 
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such an employment of the language of common human 
life betokens a man who knows that life and its concerns, 
and who keeps himself in contact with them. Besides, 
these words make a style frank and easy; they show that 
an author has long made the thought or the feeling ex- 
pressed, his mental food; that he has so assimilated them 
and familiarised them, that the most common expressions 
suffice him in order to express ideas which have become 
every-day ideas to him by the length of time they have 
been in his mind. And, lastly, what one says in such 
words looks more true; for, of all the words in use, none 
are so clear as those which we call common words; and 
clearness is so eminently one of the characteristics of truth, 
that often it even passes for truth itself.”’* 

This is most admirably put, and if the views so tersely 
and convincingly enunciated could be assimilated and put 
into practice by some of our deepest thinkers, even their 
profundity of thought would, in its expression, assume a 
crystalline clearness which it does not always possess. 

The use of many words to express a single idea is a 
cause of obscurity. Let me here make a comparison. The 
following is a well-known passage from Coleridge’s lines 
on Mont Blane, in his “ Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale 
of Chamouni.” 


Oh dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought ; entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not we are Jistening to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my Life, and Life’s own secret joy : 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there 

As in her natural shape, swelled vast to Heaven ! 





* Matthew Arnold's ‘‘ Essay on Joubert.” 
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I don’t know how it may strike others, but to me Byron 
expresses the same or like idea in more terse and striking, 
and quite as choice and poetical language, when he says— 

I live not in myself, but I become 


Portion of that around me ; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling. 


So, again, in another place he asks— 


Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 


And, again, Tennyson— 
I am a part of all that I have met.* 


Coleridge in the foregoing quotation is very fine, with- 
out doubt, but the idea, as contrasted with the same idea 
in Byron and Tennyson, is spun out—attenuated, as it 
were—whilst those from the latter exhibit a concentration, 
containing in essence all that is embraced and contained 
in the other. I do not mean to suggest that Coleridge is 
here obscure in the sense of not being readily understood, 
but only comparatively so—only less clear—as contrasted 
with the other poets. These passages from Coleridge and 
Byron have already been compared or contrasted+ to 
the supposed disadvantage of the latter. The comparison 
strikes me as being altogether favourable to Byron. 

But concentration, quite as much as circumlocution and 
wordiness, may be a cause of obscurity, for “real depth 
is the result of concentrated ideas.”} Mr. Gladstone’s 
“ Horace” is a case in point. By reason of his efforts at 
concentration, many of the translated Odes are almost as 
obscure to readers as the original Latin is to one who is 


* ** All that I have met is a part of me,” might more accurately express the poet’s idea. 
t By Mr. T. W. Rolleston, in his Introduction to “‘ Selections from Plato.” 
t ‘‘ Pensées of Joubert,” Selected and Translated by Henry Attwell. 
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unfamiliar with that language. So, also, inverted sentences 
produce obscurity; in other words, crabbed English—I 
will not say bad English. ‘“ Some writers create artificial 
shadows in order that what is superficial may appear deep, 
and to give brilliancy to the feeble lights in their work.”* 

There is with some writers an obscurity of intent. That 
is to say, the object aimed at in the story they have to tell 
is not always patent to readers without a knowledge of the 
times in which the authors lived and the circumstances 
that moved them to write. Their narrative is clear enough, 
and has a world of interest for readers quite apart from the 
deep application intended by the writer. Of such, Rabelais 
is a conspicuous example, and Swift, in his “ Gulliver's 
Travels,” as well as in some of his Essays, is another. In 
the writings of these men there is a deep allegorical 
meaning beyond what appears on the surface. 

To be obscure and foolish at the same time is an outrage 
on readers. But there is an obscure folly which is not 
foolish. The nonsense verses of Lewis Carroll, for example, 
are comically obscure. There is a Brobdingnagian obscu- 
rity about them enough to make a horse laugh, not to 
mention all the little yearling foals who enjoy them, and for 
whom they are meant; and it is just this quality which gives 
them their peculiar fascination. The “Nonsense Rhymes” 
of Edward Lear are conceived in the same strain. There 
is thus an obscure fooling which is appetising and accept- 
able to readers, old as well as young, but for success in this 
peculiar department of literature the gift of kindly wisdom 
is indispensable. 

Obscurity in literature is always a blemish in its degree, 
though I will not go so far as to say that perspicuity is 


always a grace. It may, indeed, be quite the contrary, as 
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when the theme descends to platitude and commonplace. 
So far from obscurity being admirable, it is the province of 
the writer of genius, especially if he be a poet, to point out 
what ordinary eyes, without his assistance, cannot see. 

The limitation of an audience is an effect of obscurity ; 
and surely this is an evil from the point of view of contri- 
buting to the spiritual and intellectual health and happi- 
ness of the greatest number. Most of our greatest poets, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goldsmith, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, even in their highest flights, and when they 
dive at their deepest into the mystery of being, are not 
obscure to the average understanding. 

But there is an obscurity that consists of the deeper 
meanings lying below the surface of the divine simplicity 
in the literary product of great minds. Professor Dowden 
gives eloquent expression to this phase of the subject when 
he remarks that :—“The conclusions of the speculative 
intellect hardly become available for artistic purposes till 
they have ceased to be conclusions ; till they have dropped 
out of the intellect into the moral nature, and there become 
vital and obscure. For obscure all great art is—not with 
the perplexity of subtle speculation, but with the mystery 
of vital movement. How complex soever the character 
of some dramatis persona, for instance, may be, if it has 
been elaborated in the intellect, another intellect can 
make it out. How simple soever it be, if the writer has 
made it his own by a complete sympathy, it is real, 
and, therefore, inexhaustibly full of meaning. It seems 
very easy to understand Shakespeare’s ‘ Miranda,’ or 
Goethe’s ‘Clarchen’—they appear quite simple con- 
ceptions—yet we never entirely comprehend them, any 
more than we do the simplest real human being, and so 
we return to them again and again, ever finding something 
new. They are as clear as the sea, which tempts us to 
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look down into its unresisting depths; but, like the sea, 
they live and move, and their pure abysses baffle the 
eye. * 

This is spoken with as much eloquence as truth. The 
theme is a tempting one, and is capable of expansion. 
The mind of the poet is greater than his work. Its very 
radiance defies analysis; it dazzles and obscures. The 
bright sun makes all things in the physical world clear to 
the eye, but in attempting to look at the orb itself we 
are struck with blindness. So with the great poet. He 
lights up for us the darkest recesses of the human mind, 
He lays bare to our understanding all the intricacies of 
human character with its manifold diversities and 
purposes, while his own intellectual personality, by reason 
of its power, is inaccessible to our weak vision. So 
Milton, in the “ Areopagitica ”"—‘ We boast our light, but 
if we look not wisely on the sun itself, it smites us into 
darkness.” 

When all is said that can be said, one should be careful 
in adjudging any writer to be obscure. One should, in all 
humility, remember one’s own limitations. ‘Fully to 
understand a grand and beautiful thought requires, per- 
haps, as much time as to conceive it,” says Joubert. Dante, 
in anticipation of the shallow criticism which he conceived 
might misunderstand or misconstrue his high intent, thus 
comforts his muse in the “ Convito”— 


My song, I fear that thou wilt find but few 

Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning, 

Of such hard matter dost thou entertain. 
Whence, if by misadventure chance should bring 
Thee to base company, as chance may do, 

Quite unaware of what thou dost contain, 

I prithee comfort thy sweet self again, 

My last delight; tell them that they are dull, 
And bid them own that thou art beautiful.”’t 








* “ Studies in Literature,” by Edward Dowden, LL.D. t Translated by Shelley. 
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It is not given to every shallow critic to— 


Unlock the golden melodies 
Of a deep soul, as with a master key.”* 


It is not to any puny intelligence that the poet’s words are 
addressed. The communings of a great soul with itself 
are not always interpretable, and were never meant to be 
interpreted, by querulous or incompetent or impatient 
readers—readers who buy the volume at the published 
price, and consider they are defrauded of their money if 
all is not as clear as daylight to their restricted under- 
standing. 





* Shelley. 
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A SHEAF OF VERSE. 


BY ROWLAND THIRLMERE. 


WORLD WEARINESS. 


HE thrush and blackbird singing 
In orchards pink and white,— 

With every breath are bringing 

Heaven nearer to my sight: 
And all my blood runs chilly, 

Then hot, and cold again, 
To hear the lark sound shrilly 

His passionate refrain. 


An olden impulse follows 
The songs of quiring birds,— 
The laughter of the swallows, 
More sweet than any words: 
The lyric throe comes swelling 
And surging in my heart, 
The song of praise foretelling 
That fain to words would start. 
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But my songtide will never 
Return, my love is dead ; 
Great billows roll for ever 
Above his sandy bed; 
Though still the winds blow sweetly 
As when our love was young, 
Lost, lost he is completely, 
And all my songs are sung. 


Though gods are ever by me 
In magic fields of thought, 
Though flowers are ever nigh me, 
And blessings come unsought ; 
I cannot taste earth’s pleasure ; 
He calls me hour by hour,— 
The Ocean’s chiefest Treasure, 
Once, once, Earth’s fairest flower! 


He calls; I feel him yearning! 
The splendour of his mind 
Is yet most surely burning, 
It trembles in the wind; 
I speak and he can hear me 
Renew our troth each day, 
For he is ever near me, 
And yet so far away ! 


When lover calls to lover 
Across the unknown sea, 
A mortal may discover 
What is eternity ! 
Ah! what worth form and feature ? 
God, jealous of His toy, 
Takes back the perfect creature 
At floodtime of its joy! 








a 








A SHEAF OF VERSE, 


HENRI LALAGE (or Paris) TO MARY S. AMBERTON 


(oF PHILADELPHIA). 


WITHOUT thy voice, no melody 
Has power to ease my pain; 

Without thy smile the earth is dark, 
And Love awakes in vain: 

The battlements of dawn are grey, 
No splendours on them fall, 

And grey the mist that rolls around 
This grey old English hall. 


O, dost thou recollect our time 
Of dreams in Old Castile, 

The dreary leagues of naked earth, 
The hard blue sky of steel ; 

The mountains of such tender shades 
They shone like heaven at noon ; 

The purple pomp of splendid eves, 
The golden vintage moon ?— 


The narrow stair that led us through 
Segovia’s highest tower ; 

The earth-brown city old as Rome, 
The lilac crocus flower ; 

La Granja’s woods of gloomy pine ; 
The Guadarrama snow, 

Wherefrom we saw the vultures wheel 
A thousand feet below ?— 


The balcony we lingered in, 
Perched high above the square ; 

The urchins with their slouching march 
All piping shrilly there ; 
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The hand that trembled in mine own 
For just a breathing space, 

When blushes like the morning wrote 
Love’s message on thy face ?— 


The peasants who would pause to drink 
At thy translucent eyes, 

Saying, “ Ah! surely she has strayed 
Hither from Paradise ! 

Some Virgin takes a form of flesh 
Whom great Murillo drew; ” 

And only he who loved thy soul 
Its simple greatness knew ?— 


One burning afternoon we saw 
In Avila’s drear plain 
The silver shadow of a lake, 
And towers all grey with rain; 
It was a parched and thirsty land 
That we twain hurried through, 
“ There is no water there,” one cried, 


+» 


“ A mirage dazzles you! 


Thus is your love. At times it gleams 
Far on the horizon’s line,— 
A silver lake, whose cool, sweet waves 
Would quench this thirst of mine: 
And yet I struggle in the wild 
Only once more to see 
The lovely vision fade away 
In unreality. 


Yes, melt away! And what dost thou 
Behold with trustful gaze ? 

Love's glittering lake,—is it to thee 
Likewise a cruel haze,— 
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A mirage, treacherously fair, 
Luring thee on and on,— 

An unsubstantial hope that breaks 
At last the heart it won ? 


A few find laughter in their love, 
The many weep and sigh: 

Sweet to the birds is lovelit spring, 
But sad to such as [! 

Facing the pageant of the west 
At eve, I speak one word, 

Thou lookest eastward then, but what 
Thou sayest is not heard. 


A drama is each life of ours, 
The prologue always love ; 

Love lords it in the passion scene 
And is the soul thereof. 

Each human play has varying acts, 
But each an equal end, 

For life’s sad epilogue was writ 
By Death, our staunchest friend ! 


A MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


Sorrow shall come no more; 
Has she not spent her store ? 
Merciless Sorrow 
Her wrath is over and done, 
The fight she has fought and won, 
To-day we may kiss our son 
But not to-morrow. 
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Passion is laid asleep ; 

Love is entrancéd deep ; 
Sweet was his passion ! 

Full many a heart he broke 

So sweet the words he spoke, 

But he loved his father’s folk 
In tender fashion. 


Bitter the blow he felt, 
Scorned as he humbly knelt 
When we were bitter ;— 

Savage the words we said, 

Now, now rememberéd 

When thinking of the dead 
Were surely fitter. 


Smiling serene he lies ; 

Were not his eloquent eyes 
Constantly smiling ? 

This, once my rosebud boy 

Whose honeyed lips could not cloy, 

Whose youth was a dream of joy 
My days beguiling! 


Tremble thou false, false wife! 

Who entered and fouled his life 
And made us tremble! 

Well may’st thou weep and wail, 

Recounting passion’s tale! 

Mad hopes that fade and fail 
Make thee dissemble. 


Frozen the lips that kissed,— 
Cold like the love I missed— 
Death-cold and frozen ; 
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Breath that was sweet as myrrh 

Makes not a feather stir, 

Earth’s pride now goes to her, 
His chamber is chosen. 


Dwelling whence light is gone, 
Too dark for eyes that shone 
Once, in our dwelling ; 
Farewell beloved and best, 
Light of my life, at rest 
Lifeless upon this breast 
Whence sorrow is welling ! 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


WILD voices of the vanished years 
In that victorious strain 

Tremble with sorrow nigh to joy, 
And pleasure nigh to pain. 


A power that is akin to stars 
Awakes from dreamless sleep, 
Tears well into our eyes, and yet 
We know not why we weep. 


O sacred tears! From holy founts 
Ye spring, our souls to show 

That Heaven itself is found within 
These tenements of woe. 


Heaven lights our frail corporeal forms 
When music sweetly dies; 

The spirit tries to burst its bonds 
Chill with its ecstacies : 
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In our ephemeral, trembling flesh 
The unseen splendours burn ; 

Though God who houses in our hearts 
We may not yet discern. 


A WOMAN’S DISILLUSIONMENT. 


Do you remember the morning _ 

We lingered and sighed in the sun, 
The days of the future adorning 

With dreams that are over and done ? 
Do you remember the glory 

That shone on the land and the sea, 
When love was a beautiful story 

You whispered to me? 


Do you remember our rapture 
At eve, by the glimmering lake ?— 
Your passion that thirsted to capture 
The soul that you only might take ?— 
Do you remember the voices 
That issued from blossomy glades ¢— 
“QO, well for the heart that rejoices 
Ere death and the shades!” 
I was weak,—but a child,—and the morrow 
Had never a fear for me then; 
I thought not of falsehood or sorrow, 
Secure in the honour of men; 
Love flamed for a moment, then vanished ; 
Life, lit by an exquisite beam, 
Was grey when the morning had banished 
My passionate dream. 
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O, base were the words that you uttered ! 
Thrice evil your kisses and sighs! 

Accurséd the “ Yes” that I muttered! 
Accurséd the power of your eyes! 

You thought there was no one to hear us, 
And none my surrender to see, 

But the Angel of Vengeance was near us, 
And weeping for me! 





ON A CLAY VASE. 
( Found in Portwood. ) 


THOU vase once bedded in the boulder clay, 
Here lying peaceful in a simple shrine, 
Speakest to me of hours more large than mine, 
Preachest to me of a primeval day, 
When some unlettered savage shaped thee fair 
To his own sight, with scratches rough and rude, 
Far in the heart of some dark solitude, 
In days when life was mystic everywhere. 
Out of the heart of unrecorded eld, 
Thou comest hither with mute speech sublime, 
Reminding us that man is lord of time— 
Man, from whose puissance little is withheld 
But that, for want of which frail Eve rebelled, 
And brought the curse that goes back to the prime. 


WHITE HEATHER. 


Sab .y I paced a windy moor 
Whose purple was despoiled, 
Thinking—“ Will all that work endure, 
Or shall man’s aims be foiled ? 
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Shall town by town possess the lands 
To poison us with smoke, 

Shall ‘labour’ ever claim the hands 
Of our world-weary folk ?” 


When suddenly a maid drew near; 
Her heart seemed like to break ; 

Earth’s joyful ought her sad to cheer, 
I smiled and gently spake. 


“OQ, maiden, whose once glorious eyes 
Are mournful as the day, 

I seek a snow-white heather prize 
Among your purple-gray.” 


She tried to smile, and turned to gaze 
Upon the smoky town: 

So many sorrows in that haze! 
She sighed as she looked down. 


“Such heath blooms not on moorland sere 
As this by Greed begrimed ; 

No heather plant is white up here 
Save that the frost hath rimed. 


“Yes! Fortune’s blossom hath been plucked, 
This many and many a day; 

The honey from the heath they sucked 
The bees have borne away.” 


“ And are there left no wilding flowers 
To make you sad girls smile, 

To charm the ever weary hours 
That yon gaunt stacks defile ?” 
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She flashed her eyes on me; the sun 
Shone through a ragged cloud ; 
Her hair seemed of the sunbeams spun, 
Her ringing voice was proud. 


She pointed to the busy place 

Whose faint hum reached my ears; 
Hers was indeed a glorious face ; 

Her words were soft with tears. 


“Yes! Love still blossoms full and fair, 
Wild flowers of Eden blow; 

And in the Devil’s garden there, 
They never cease to grow!” 


FAMA FRUCTUS. 


A Fruit hung heavy on a golden bough 
Such as to dreamers gives felicity : 
We could not reach it, neither I nor he, 
Albeit the sweat was dank upon each brow: 
“ Alas, I fail!” my brother cried, ‘do thou 
Think quick of means whereby to climb this tree 
Whose cold and polished trunk has baffled me, 


Pr) 


Whose fair dream-tinted foliage mocks me now! 


Then Fate spoke low within my spirit’s shrine,— 
“ Bend thou thy back and let him stand thereon ; 
When he has plucked the fruit the half is thine, 
Then both may sail the seas and woo the sun:’ 
He clomb my shoulders :—How his eyes did shine! 
He seized the fruit and ate it—faithless one! 
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! PRIMAVERA E INVIERNO. 


YA estoy viejo,— 

Viejo, viejo: 

i Porqué no veniste, 

Tu bella jéven, 

Cuando yo tuve 

} La sangre fuerte 
De mi primavera ? 


i Porqué no viene 

La granada jugosa, 
Dulce y madura, 
En los calores 

Del bellisimo Junio ? 


; Muchacha mia! 

j No es verdad 

Que en el invierno, 
Aunque estamos 
Quebradizos de frio, 
Y el sol no tiene 

La fuerza de Antes, 
Las estrellas brillan 
Con mucho mas lustre 


> 


il Y parecen mas cerca 
Que en el verano? 


} EPIGRAM. 


THE vilest cur that treads the earth is he 
Who doth befoul a dead man’s memory. 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 


“WE owt to know each other, Duke ”— 
Thus spake a braggart in peruke 

And pantaloons of ’53— 
“Ah’m Bobby Dent, the Lord o’ Coal, 
They co’ me Stink-o’-Brass; Ah roll 

In goold, folk say of me.” 


The Duke took out his snuff-box, rapped 

The side, then offered it, and tapped 
His buckled shoes with jewelled cane: 

“ You wear a lovely ring of gold,” 

He said ; “the cannel you have sold 
Has brought you more than gain. 


“To put fine gold upon such hands— 

Although one hardly understands 
The reason—cannot be unwise: 

The act reminds me of Her Grace, 


Who studs the door of every place 
With brass—yea, e’en the sty’s. 


“T make no doubt you are the first 
Of all your family to burst 
Upon us wearing such a ring: 
But stay—the pig wore one; the ass 
Now wears one, Mr. Stink-o’-Brass ! 
Adieu! Good evening!” 








